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The planting of shrubbery around the south entrance of the 
White House and the bit of Italian Garden on the South 
Grounds were the work of the first Mrs. 


Wilson, 
who had considerable ability as a 


landscape architect 





(Cc. O. Buckingham, Washington, D. 
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Flowers 


HILE the voters of the United 
States are selecting a tenant for 
the White House for the next 
four years, the gardeners there 
are carrying on their unbroken program 
for providing a profusion of flowers at 
all seasons of the year for the mansion’s 
presidential occupants during the next 
administration, whoever they may be. 

The retiring White House gardener, 
Charles E. Henlock, who has furnished 
flowers for eight Presidents and nine 
First Ladies—there being two Mrs. Wil- 
sons—says that without exception, every 
First Lady that he has known, has taken 
great interest in the gardens and the 
conservatories. The ruddy-faced English- 
man, who came as a youth to be assistant 
gardener at the Executive Mansion dur- 
ing the first Cleveland administration, 
grows eloquently reminiscent when he 
speaks of those who have loved his floral 
treasures. 

“The Presidents in these late years 
have been too busy with state affairs to 
pay much attention to the flowers, but 
every First Lady from Mrs. Cleveland to 
Mrs. Hoover has left the result of their 
work on the White House grounds. But 
only one President,” he added, “has 
visited the conservatories in their present 
location on the tidal basin—and that was 
Roosevelt.” 

While the Chief Executives pay little 
attention to the growing of the flowers, the 
products of the gardens and conserva- 
tories are an important factor in presi- 
dential diplomacy. Of so much value 
does the government regard the use of 
flowers at the White House, a Congress- 
ional appropriation sets aside many thou- 
sands of dollars each year to provide a 
staff of gardeners and for the upkeep of 
fifteen greenhouses and several acres of 
gardens. Flowers are furnished to the 
President and his family free of charge, 
although he must provide for other per- 
sonal necessities, such as food, clothing 
and laundry, out of his own pocket. 

The uses of presidential flowers are 
many. When a noted philanthropist dies, 
a nation’s sympathy is expressed with a 
design from the White House conserv- 
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The President’s Wa'k leading from the mansion to the offices of the Chief Executive at the end of the 

The walk is enclosed with Privet hedge, and Rose Trees stand along the walk in military 
precision and offer petaled salu'es as the President passes, 
three grandchildren when 


west terrace. 


or all of his 


tories bearing the President’s ecard. Each 
Memorial day the President sends flowers 
to decorate the tombs of the Unknown 
Soldier and other heroes buried in Arling- 
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Old-fashioned Perennials grow around the various wings of the mansion 
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often escorted 


‘part of the way’’ 
they are visiting at 


the White House 


by one 


ton. At every ce'ebration of nation-wide 
significance, the Chief Executive’s flowers 
expresses his congratulations and good 
wishes, and in a broader sense, a senti- 
ment from the people of the United 
States as a whole. 

When the Executive Mansion is decor- 
ated for official affairs, the flowers play 
an important part in the creation of ap- 
propriate atmosphere. When Clemenceau 
and other Frenchmen were dinner guests 
at the mansion, quantities of Irises, 
the Fleur-de-lis, national flower of France 
were in evidence everywhere. The 
Prince of Wales was greeted with a riot- 
ous spread of Roses. Ramsay MacDonald 
was subtly complimented with Seoteh 
Heather as a motif for the table decora- 
tion, and last year when Japanese emis- 
saries were honor guests, they found the 
state apartments decorated with vases of 
Japanese Cherry Blossoms, in conspieu- 
ous places. 

The White House flowers are of much 
assistance to the reigning First Lady in 
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her social duties. They are often sent to 
represent her at a function when she can- 
not attend. Meetings of women’s organiza- 
tions and national conventions work- 
ing for women’s interests, are greeted 
with a bouquet from the White House 
hostess. Her personal wishes to friends 
are frequently sent in a floral message. 

Each morning a truck carries a load of 
blossoms from the conservatories to a 
rear door of the Mansion. In the base- 
ment they are unloaded and sent by ele- 
vator to the upper room where a house- 
man places them in vases and sends them 
to the various rooms. When there are 
more flowers than can be used in the Man- 
sion, the surplus is sent to the sick in 
Washington hospitals. 

Of the nine First Ladies who have lived 
in the Executive Mansion during Mr. 
Henlock’s time, the two who have had 
the most to do with the beautification of 
the gardens were Mrs. Taft and the first 
Mrs. Wilson. Soon after the election of 
President Taft, some one asked Mrs. Taft 
what she expected to enjoy most in being 
the wife of the President. “To have all 
the Roses I can use,” she answered. The 
gardener’s records for the Taft adminis- 
tration show that more Roses were used 
that four years than any eight years pre- 
viously. There were also more Rose 
Bushes planted, and in that administra- 
tion the formal gardens on the south 
lawn began to assume something of their 
present contour. Mrs. Taft was also 
responsible for one of the most beautiful 
floral features in Washington—the rim 
of Japanese Cherry Trees that line the 
Speedway drive around the Potomac. 
They are visible from lower parts of the 
grounds, and when in bloom, seem like a 
continuous pearl-tinted cloud hovering 
over the edges of the water. 

The first Mrs. Wilson was a landscape 
artist of considerable ability. She had 
the shrubberies planted about the south 
entrance in their present grouping, and 





Beneath the windows of the 
President’s offices is this 
quiet section of the Rose 
Garden hedged with Privet 
and lined with Boxwood en- 
closed Rose Beds. Near its 
serene spaces the activities 
of the nation are centered. 








she designed the bit of Italian garden 
south of the East Room windows. The 
Rose Garden was laid off according to her 
plans, as was its counterpart, the Peren- 
nial Section, on the east lawn. The 
President’s Walk, with its Hedges and 
Evergreen Arches, and sentinels of Rose 
Trees standing on both sides of the con- 





A few yards from the Chief 
Executive’s domains are the 
headquarters of high govern- 
ment officials in the State, 
War and Navy Building 


crete walk was planned by her. 

Mr. Henlock’s conversation often re- 
verted to Mrs. Cleveland, who came to the 
mansion as a bride, about the same time 
he began working there. “Ah, she was a 
little queen to the manor born—and how 
she loved flowers !” 

“Mrs. Cleveland’s 


favorite flower? 
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Door in east corridor opening into the Rose Garden. 


From a particular Rosebush in this garden each morning 


Mrs. Coolidge gathered the freshest Roses and placed them in a vase under the portrait of Calvin, Jr. 
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Why she loved them all. She wore white 
Roses on many oceasions—somehow the 
white Rose seemed to typify her youth 
and beauty. She wore Violets, too, in the 
Wintertime. On the big fur muff which 
she carried when out driving, there was 
frequently pinned a large bunch of old- 
fashioned purple Violets which perfumed 
the whole carriage.” 

Mrs. Cleveland inaugurated the lovely 
eustom which has frequently been ob- 
served by Mrs. Hoover—giving depart- 
ing guests bouquets of flowers from the 
White House Gardens, which she had 
selected, and often had gathered. 

Soon after Mrs. Hoover went to live in 
the mansion in 1929, she had created a 
nook which has been called “Mrs. Hoover’s 
California Garden.” Flag-stones were 
laid under the group of Magnolia Trees 
near the south entrance, and rustic chairs 
and tables were placed in the shade of the 
trees. Often the Hoovers have their 
breakfast served here, and in the Sum- 
mertime, very frequently Mrs. Hoover 
entertains groups of intimate friends in 
the picturesque garden. 

Mr. Henlock remembers that Roses 
were the favorites of most of the host- 
esses who have presided over the mansion 
in his day. Mrs. Coolidge was particu- 
larly fond of pink Roses. After Calvin 
Junior’s death she observed a little me- 
morial ceremony each morning. The red 
Rose had been the boy’s favorite flower, 
and from a particular bush in the garden 
in the rose season she gathered the fresh- 
est blossoms and placed them in a vase 
under his portrait in her room. 

It is said that Mrs. Harding’s favorite 
flower was the American Beauty Rose. 
After the long illness of President 
Wilson, following the war period, when 
the White House was closed except for 
those who came on official business, Mrs. 
Harding opened up the mansion and 
made it bloom with the brightest-hued 
flowers that could be harvested from the 
Gardens and Greenhouses. 

The funeral of President Harding 
taxed the Greenhouses as they had never 
been before. Not only did the gardener’s 
staff have to make many designs for the 
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funeral, but extra men were required to 
eare for the car loads of flowers that were 
accumulated on the funeral train on its 
long journey across the continent. As 
many of the designs as possible, were 
freshened for the final lap of the trip to 
Marion, Ohio. 


When the MecKinleys lived in the 
White House, several conservatories were 
given over to the propagation of Carna- 
tions. President McKinley was seldom 
seen without a Carnation pinned on the 
lapel of his coat. It was Mrs. McKinley’s 
favorite flower, too, and in her sick cham- 
ber the spicy odor of the Carnation was 


View taken from second 
floor of White House 
looking toward Lafayette 
Park. Chain from which 
hanging lamp on north 
porch is suspended di- 
vides the picture with 
the fountain and the 
bed of white Phiox laid 
as a rug in front of the 
mansion 
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The Lily Pond dates back to the days of Mrs. Cleveland 


about the only fragrance that she could 
tolerate. 

Next to the Rose, the Carnation is the 
flower used at the White House more 
than any other. It is the one that can 
be used to advantage on the table or the 
mantels to harmonize with most any color 
scheme or foliage. 

The second Mrs. Wilson’s favorite 
flower was the Orchid, and during her 
regime several conservatories were de- 
voted to the growing of that exotic flower. 
Magnificent specimens were produced 
under Mr. Henlock’s direction, rivaling 
in size and exquisite coloring, types grow- 
ing in the large commercial greenhouses. 

In the Roosevelt administration there 
was more entertaining of an informal 
nature than in any of the others. Gar- 
den flowers were used in profusion dur- 
ing their season, and in Winter, hothouse 
flowers took their place. Gladioli, Lilies, 
Peonies, Asters, Dahlias and Chrysanthe- 
mums, gave a hardy, wholesome tone to 
the dinners for which President Roose- 
velt was noted. 

Mrs. Roosevelt solved the hand-shaking 
problem at public receptions by carrying 
a huge bouquet of flowers which com- 
pletely engrossed both hands. No one 
expected her to lay her flowers aside to 
shake hands so a nod and a smile took 
the place of the torturing hand clasps 
that are so wearing when thousands must 
be greeted in a continuous line. 

It was during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion that the conservatories were moved 
from the west wing of the mansion. 
President Roosevelt selected the site for 
their rebuilding, south of the Washington 
Monument. Where the old greenhouses 
stood, now the President’s offices are 
located. 
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Mr. Henlock has seen the Conservator- 
ies grow from a few glassed-in rooms 
attached to the house, to an independent 
plant of fifteen units which is equipped 
with a storage plant and a house for 
making designs suitable for any occasion. 
After nearly fifty years spent in supply- 
ing the Flower needs of our Presidents, 
the veteran gardener was retained 
through the last administration, in spite 
of Civil Service regulations, to complete 
the official season. It was held that any 
change in the midst of a series of state 
banquets might prove a disadvantage to 
the White House host and hostess. Mr. 
Henlock’s sueeessor, A. F. Sanders, has 
served a long period of apprenticeship 
as assistant gardener. Not only does the 
gardener have charge of the White House 
Gardens and Conservatories, but he is 
director of all the plant life in the publie 
parks and around the publie buildings in 
Washington, with the exception of the 
trees along the streets. Much of the 
beauty of our National Capitol is due to 
the retiring White House Gardener. 





Nitrogen Fertilizers for Orchards 


:* HAS BEEN clearly demonstrated in 
most sections of the United States that 
apple orchards under sod conditions will 
respond to fertilization with some form of 
nitrogenous fertilizer. In some sections a con- 
troversy has arisen over the relative merits 
of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. 
In Minnesota good results have been 
secured with both of these fertilizers and 
the writer has taken the position that 
either could be used and has suggested 
that the one which can be bought the most 
cheaply should be given the preference. A 
bulletin from the West Virginia Experi- 
ment Station gives the results of a com- 
parative test of nitrate of soda and sul- 


phate of ammonia on _ four different 
orchards in West Virginia. In all cases 


the experiment ran for five years and the 
results of the experiment are very ably 
summarized by the authors, Dr. H. E. 
Knowlton and Dr. M. B. Hoffman, in the 
following statement: 


“The choice between the use of nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia in the apple 
orchard should be determined by their relative 
cost in terms of nitrogen units. At this time 
a unit of nitrogen in sulphate of ammonia 
costs little more than one-half what it costs 
in nitrate of soda, and is equally valuable as 
a fertilizer if applied two to three weeks before 
bloom. To insure full value from sulphate of 
ammonia it should be applied at least two 
weeks before bloom, and should be worked into 
the soil where early cultivation is being prac- 
ticed. In figuring comparative costs of the 
two nitrogen carriers it should be borne in 
mind that eventually lime must be applied to 
correct the acidity of the sulphate of am- 
monia, particularly if legume cover crops are 
grown. In such— vases the lime requirement 
should be determined and the amount needed 
to correct acidity should be applied. Addition 
of lime will not only help the cover crop but 
also tend to make the ammonia more quickly 
available.” 

Experience in Minnesota has indicated 
that orchard trees will respond favorably 
to application of from five to ten pounds of 
either of these fertilizers applied in the 
early Spring before the trees have come 
into bloom. When applied at this time, 
there is generally plenty of moisture pres- 
ent and the materials go into solution 
in the soil water. They at once become 
available to the tree and not only help 
anitiate a strong vigorous growth, but actu- 
ally strengthen the that a 
better set is obtained. This last feature is 
especially true on very weak, half-starved 
trees. 


blossoms so 


(Minnesota Horticulturist ) 
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In a very short time the falling leaves will change this scene. 


writer’s home. A scene which 
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she views from her work table when Seasonal 


Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


This road leads directly away from the 
Glimpses are written 
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CTOBER is as interesting as any 

Spring month to go poking about 

in the woods. In fact, it is more 
exciting because of the number of things 
we find that we are not expecting. 


There are always many Flowers to be 
found, of one kind and another, right- 
fully belonging to an earlier season, not 
to mention the ones we expect to see at 
this time of year. And, if October has 
an unusually wet period and the weather 
remains reasonably warm, Frogs will sing 
in the marshy spots as they did in early 
April, and on the surface of the quiet 
brook, Skippers, or Water Striders, may 
be seen. 


Musical Insects of the night will grow 
quieter as the month progresses. Heavy 
frosts are not kind to these tiny musicians 
that live close to the ground and take 
shelter in the grass and weeds. When 
the last Inseet “Voice” is stilled we may 
know that Winter is not far away. 


October woods are rich in the colorful, 
ripened seeds of the glorious Flowers of 
Spring and Summer. Red seems to be 
her favorite color, and so we find the 
red berries of False Solomon’s Seal and 
the red clusters on the now decrepit Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit. Wild Rosebushes have lost 
their leaves, but they are gayly decorated 
with bright red seed balls, which look 
very much like cranberries, an appro- 
priate suggestion for this time of year. 


Many of the Haw Trees have dropped 
their tiny red apples, which fairly carpet 
the ground, while later species will retain 
their fruit for many weeks, a provision 
which Nature has made for the con- 
venience of the Winter Birds. 

In early October the Dogwood Trees 
east a flame over the landscape, in con- 
trast to the white clouds they presented 
in May when they unfolded their 
blossoms. 


Hickory, Walnut, Butternut, Chestnut; 
all are ready to drop their tasty morsels 
with the first good rain and wind. The 
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bushy-tailed woods folks are eager for 
this time to arrive that they may begin 
their work of storing away for Winter. 


Sumae, with its brilliant red panicles, 
or plumes, is another of October’s color- 
ful displays, and one which many admire 
from afar. But contrary to a popular 
belief, this shrub is not poisonous to the 
touch or taste. Its bad reputation is 
gained by its relationship to the Sumac 
that bears white berries and is extremely 
poisonous. 


Sweet Everlasting, which lives up to 
its name for a considerable period, is a 
conspicuous October plant. It is quite 
pretty, mixed in with other plants for 
Winter Bouquets, retaining its fragrance 
for many months. Older folks may tell 
us that a tea made from the dried leaves 
and flowers was a remedy for colds in a 
day that is past. 

Many woods are overgrown with White 

(Continued on 


page 453) 














When pruned, the Sumac makes a handsome tree, 
and there is nothing about it that 








is poisonous 
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The Hybrid Loco, Oxytropis campestris hybrida, has 
silky gray-green foliage and spikes of flowers in 
delicate shades of pink and blue 
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intense blue 


Polemonium confertum is an 


with little foliage and many _ flowers 


Western Wild-Flowers in Rock Garden 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, ( Mich.) 


HE past very dry Summer has 

shown the unusual worth of our 

Rocky Mountain Flowers in Eastern 
Rock-Gardens. They do not seem to 
resent, as do so many European and 
Asiatic Alpines, the change in environ- 
ment, at least not to such an extent that 
they need to be coaxed and coddled to 
keep life in them. 

It is somewhat to be regretted that 
eastern nurserymen do _ not offer 
acclimatized western mountain plants, 
sinee collected plants do not always thrive 
in lowland gardens, while those grown in 
the East from seeds often do as well as 
in their mountain homes. 

The great outstanding feature of these 
westerners, aside from their beauty, is the 
ease with which they may be grown. With 
ordinary care and attention, literally hun- 
dreds may be made to feel at home in our 
gardens and there are relatively few 
which may be classed as difficult. This is 
almost the exact opposite of what may 
usually be expected with European and 
Asiatie Plants, which as a rule are either 
very difficult to grow, or are so satisfied 
that they become more or less pests. This 
does not mean at all that foreign plants 
should be excluded from our gardens for 
it will probably be many years before 
they cease to make up the bulk of our 
choice flowers. But we have such a 
wealth of beautiful American Flowers 
that it seems a bit illogical to neglect 
them in favor of more difficult, but no 
more desirable plants. 

Among these westerners, the Pent- 
stemons are probably the most typically 
American, and though some are of more 
difficult culture than most of our 
mountain plants, many are satisfied with 
quite ordinary treatment and there are 
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enough of these to fill nearly any garden’s 
needs. If raised from seeds, which are 
very fine, it is necessary to sow in flats 
or pots of finely-sifted soil and never 
allow them to become dry.  Late-fall 
sowing (and this is true of practically 
all Alpines) will assure good germination 
in the Spring. The shrubby, evergreen 
Pentstemons . of the Pacific north-west are 
very interesting in the Wall, or in some 
vertical crevice in the Rock-Garden. Some 
of them are very dwarf, at times not over 
an inch in height and forming close slow 
growing mats. Pentstemon barrettae is 
one of the evergreen sorts with bluish- 
gray foliage and spikes of lilac-purple 
flowers. Since it is at home in the gorge 
of the Columbia River, it needs more 
moisture than others of this group and 
may do better in Moraine, for although 
it seems healthy enough in my Wall, it 
has not yet bloomed for me. P. menziesii 
is of rather easy culture on the Dry Wall, 
and with its varieties, has blue or b!ue- 


Pussy Paws is one 
of the few flowers 
which bloom 
throughout the en- 
tire summer 


Flower JYrowew 





Townsendia exscapa, the Easter Daisy is one 
of the best of the Daisies for the rock-garden 


purple flowers. (Most of these Pentste- 
mons need perfect drainage and for this 
reason the Wall is the perfect place for 
them, although a crevice where no sur- 
face water collects in Winter in the Rock- 
Garden will do as well) P. rupicola is 
better known and varies much in habit, 
depending much upon where the seed has 
been collected. The flowers will come in 
shades from pink to searlet. P. davidsoni 
and P. newberryi are sometimes offered 
under these names but are really 
varieties of P. menziesii. 

One of the finest blue flowers for the 
Rock-Garden is Polemonium confertum 
which comes from high altitudes and 
seems perfectly at home in any position 
whether it is beside a sunny rock or in a 
semi-boggy place. It grows less than a 
foot tall, the foliage is fine and small and 
the flowers 


are a_ never-to-be-forgotten 
blue. 
Delphinium elongatum, the = Tall 


Mountain Larkspur, does well in a dry 
position and here seldom exceeds two 
feet in height although with more 
moisture and richer soil it could well be 
a good border plant. The flowers are 
peculiarly attractive grayish purple. 
The Loco, and particularly the hybrids 
of Oxytropis campestris, is a real beauty. 
Not a plant to grow where cattle might 
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eat it, it is nevertheless a Rock-Garden 
gem with its spikes of pea-like flowers in 
pastel shades of blue and pink. The 
foliage is silky gray-green. 

The Spring Daisy or Easter Daisy, 
Townsendia exscapa, belies its common 
name with me, blooming in June, but a 
neater little plant is hard to imagine. 
It sends up a tuft of small leaves and 
the golden centered pinkish Daisies 
nestle tightly among them. 

Space permits mentioning only one 
more plant and I hesitate to recommend 
it, for it grows so readily from fall-sown 
seed that it might possibly sow itself too 
freely. I have had it only the past 
Summer and since it has been so free- 
blooming and such an altogether unusual 
plant it must be mentioned. It goes 
under the name of Calyptridium umbel- 
latum, or Pussy Paws. A common name 
could not any more adequately describe 
this flower for they resemble nothing as 
much as a kitten’s paws. The leaves are 
evergreen in a neat rosette, and quite 
early in Spring send out their reddish 
stems terminated with papery, white or 
pink flowers. This continues throughout 
the entire Summer. From Fall-sown seed 
the plants will begin blooming in July 
and it may thus be treated as a fall-sown 
annual although the plants are really 
perennial. 

The plants mentioned are only a few 
of those which have been outstanding in 
some particular during the past Summer 
and it will require many years of patient 
testing to determine what western plants 
will be best for our eastern gardens and 
any I have failed to mention means only 
that I have not tried them myself or that 
space does not permit of more descrip- 





tions. There are hundreds more of 
worthy western plants. 
Fruit Trees as Ornaments 


ke is singular how persistently we cling 
to old notions, one of which is that the 
useful and the ornamental are rarely com- 
bined, and that when it is so, the useful 
character of a tree, shrub, or plant is 
sufficient to exclude it from being employed 
in an ornamental way. We are all ac- 
quainted with the beauty of Fruit Trees, 
which is quite equal, if not superior, to 
that of many ornamental trees grown 
wholly for their flowers. Yet how seldom 
do we find a Fruit Tree in our pleasure 
grounds, large or smali, except behind a 
hedge or screen to shut it out of sight! 

Are we so much enslaved by prejudice or 
fashion as to blindly follow so absurd a 
practice—one that makes one-half the 
country barren—when, by utilizing Fruit 
Trees in both their useful and ornamental 
characters, we might increase our supplies 
of fruit threefold from the space now occu- 
pied by totally unproductive subjects. Fruit 
Trees in Spring, Peaches and Nectarines, 
with their cheery blossoms, and Cherries, 
Plums, Apples, and Pears, form such 
sheets of bloom as to be quite striking, and 
when covered with fruit t find them highly 
appreciated for purposes of decoration. 

Why, then, do we forbid their presence on 
lawns and in pleasure grounds? We talk 
of Kent as the garden of England; more 
than half its beauty is due to Fruit Trees 
being planted so indiscriminately that the 
eye always catches the beautiful effect 
which they produce, according to the season 
of ffowers or fruit—J. G. (in Gardening 
Illustrated, English.) 
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Some Facts About Selecting Rose Varieties 


BY J. HORACE MeFARLAND 


President 


ANY letters reach me insisting 

on information about the best 

Roses for different places. 

These are never answered 
with any definiteness, because I am not 
a very successful liar. I have insisted, 
and expect to continue to insist, that 
rose-growing is the finest plant adventure 
possible to enter into, and that to get 
the best results from Roses the rose-lover 
must make his own choice, his own in- 
telligent selection; evolve his own methods 
of procedure, including pruning, plant- 
ing, protection, and the like. 

But it does help the situation to tell 
experiences, and I am thinking now to 
spring a few experiences which may help 
those who are willing to plan ahead for 
next year, in the planting of this Fall 
and next Spring. 

It is always easy to have Roses in 
June; in fact, it is right hard to prevent 
the queen of flowers from holding her 
court in that month of brides and Roses. 
It is not easy to have Roses in July and 
in August, though they do come in Sep- 
tember and up until frost, with consider- 
able freedom. 

One day in July I made certain notes 
on experiences, which as I re-read them, 
do touch the spot with respect to my 
own feeling as to what Roses are best for 
Midsummer here. I do not offer any 
patent fancy selection, it will be observed, 
but a fair and square telling of my own 
midsummer experiences, which here 
follow. 


HILE the hot, humid days of mid- 

July do not provide the final acid 
test of Roses at Breeze Hill, they do pro- 
vide an opportunity to tell what Roses 
are going to stay with us during the 
Summer. A long and wide experience 
with Roses leads me to believe that ob- 
servations now made and recorded ean 
effectively help in so arranging as to 


American Rose Society- 


Editor American Rose Annual 
make a continuous show of Hybrid Tea 
Roses. 

After the tremendous bloom burst of 
June (over earlier than usual this year), 
the Rose plants are entitled to a little 
rest. This year they did not take it, 
although no manure stimulation was ap- 
plied. In the second week of July a 
bloom reeurrence came about which was 
astonishing even to one whose _ before- 
breakfast hour of observation is 
continuous. 

It is obvious that Talisman is a Rose 


that will stay with us and prosper under | 


almost all conditions. It is literally 





Rose,—Ariel 
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Rose,—Golden Dawn 


superb, seeming to enjoy the hot sun. 
Its yellow sport, Souvenir, is equally 
well disposed. My plants of the red 
sport, Mary Hart, have not yet established 
themselves well enough to say much 
about, but I expect much pleasure in all 
the Talismans. 

In the same class of bloom persistence 
and general summer beauty, I must in- 
clude Mrs. Dunlop Best, Richard E. West, 
and that superb Australian immigrant, 
Golden Dawn. These carry through the 
light yellow and apricot hues. 

The superiority of Mrs. Erskine Pem- 
broke Thom (inexcusable name for a 
rose!) over Souvenir de Claudius Pernet 
is very positive. Ville de Paris has 
evidently recovered from bud deteriora- 
tion, and Mrs. Pierre S. duPont is like- 
wise coming back. Even Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts has waked up. (I suspect that 
when this variety is propagated with 
buds taken below blooms, on upright 
canes, the Reverend will get off the 
ground he now seems to want to hug in 
his lowliness!) 


In the deeper orange color tendencies, 
Ariel, Independence Day and Feu Joseph 
Looymans are good July performers. 
Here comes another newer group of the 
general type of Angele Pernet, which is 
not alive just now, but including superb 
blooms on Rosella Sweet and Mevrouw 
G. A. van Rossem, and less frequently on 
Lady Forteviot. I don’t know which one 
I like best. 

I do know that the new Lucie Marie 
has a quality of flat two-colored bloom 
which fascinates me, and I also know that 
when plants of Comtesse Vandal are 
plentiful, that marvelous Rose will score 
heavily. It is unlike anything else in the 
garden. 

July is a hard time for the red Roses. 
One of the new sorts, Olympiad, needs 
the hot sun, however, under which it de- 
velops its magnificent color range. 


Flower JYrowerw 


Margaret McGredy behaves desirably 
always, with its peculiar scarlet blooms 
on a symmetrical low-growing, admirably- 
foliaged plant, while McGredy’s Scarlet 
has never yet been scarlet for me. Padre 
keeps on with its ephemeral but brilliant 
flowers, and that old dependable Mme. 
Edouard Herriot does likewise. Not 
quite so ready is Souvenir de Georges 
Pernet, surely one of the finest produc- 
tions of the great hybridizer. 


MONG straightforward red _ Roses, 
The General has staged a splendid 
come-back. Sensation, Irish Charm and 
Hawlmark Crimson have done likewise, 
and there are surprisingly good flowers 
on the almost black Ami Quinard. The 
“old reliable” continues to be Etoile de 
Hollande. 

For nearly twenty years I have had a 
red Rose all-season duet between Gruss 
an Teplitz and Ecarlate, neither provides 
flowers for cutting, but both do give a 
garden display; and when one does not 
show flowers, the other always does. Just 
here enters Joyous Cavalier, which be- 
longs in this group of effective shrub 
Roses not vet appreciated but capable 
of brightening the midsummer foliage 
masses. 

As usual, Radiance tops the pink sec- 
tion. John Cook has better flowers, and 
so does Pink Pearl. For really pink 
Roses nothing better appears in Mid- 
summer than Mrs. Henry Morse, and 
Mrs. Henry Bowles, both indispensable. 
That old reliable, Lady Ursula, vies with 
Lady Pirrie in light-colored but lovely 
flowers, not good for cutting. Ellen 
Terry offers superb buds. 

Toward white comes in the sterling old 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, which isn’t 
afraid of the sunshine, and among whites 
which are not white in July, but never- 
theless very lovely, Mme. Jules Bouché 
seems to be topnotch. 


Some other time I want to write about 
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Rose,—Rosella Sweet 


the way in which Hermosa and certain 
of the newer Polyanthas offer an all-sea- 
son low-hedge effect, but this July survey 
must close with a reference to the fact 
that there are some of the hardy climbers 
which “come again.” Scorcher, in fact, 
has not at any time stopped blooming, 
and -this year astonishes me _ with 
gorgeous flowers on the growth of the 
year, proving that it is a true climbing 
Hybrid Tea. Its Australian sister, not 
yet in commerce, Countess of Stradbroke, 
arouses enthusiasm with its immense 
double deep scarlet-crimson flowers wav- 
ing in the breeze over my head. 

That old Hybrid Noisette, Mme. Alfred 
Carriere, provides right now a fine show- 
ing of its pinkish white flowers, and to 
my gratification Bishop Darlington is 
back again with a rather full crop of 
flowers in memory of its namesake who 
has passed on, and of its originator, 
Captain Thomas, who died early this 
year. 

All this July advantage in Roses has 
followed very careful nurture in respect 
of remorseless, constant spraying to keep 
down mildew, black-spot and all the bugs. 
Most of the spraying has been with 
Fungtrogen, or a formula furnished by 
Mr. Rosenbluth, who insisted that we 
spray four times so as to give a chance 
to get the protective fungicide under and 
on every leaf. That is, we hit the Roses 
from the east and from the west; we 
hit them from below and hit them above. 
The result is good health. 





In the North, the rare days of late 
September and October, and sometimes in 
November, should be enjoyed by all who 
are able to get out into the open. This 
helps to shorten the rather long Northern 
Winters and gives a vigor to the indi- 
vidual which can be had at no other sea- 
son of the year. Hardening one’s self to 
the bracing air of late fall, is the best 
of tonics. —/(Eprror) 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Children of the Bible 


HIS month we hear something about a 
boy by the name of Saul, but it was 
later changed to Paul. At the time of his 
boyhood, he lived in Jerusaiem because he 
was a Jew. Saul attended the best schools 
of his time and was well educated, so that 
when he grew up he was a great leader and 
teacher. The Jews were trying to get rid 
of Jesus, who was preaching throughout 
the country, because they did not believe 
in Him. Saul was one of those who went 
about putting men and women in prison 
because they believed in and loved Jesus. 
One day when he and a company of 
people were going to a big city to find 
Christians who loved Jesus, and have them 
put in prison, there appeared a great light 
so bright that Saul fell to the ground and 
he heard a voice asking him why he per- 
secuted Him, and this voice speaking was 
the voice of Jesus. Saul knew who it was, 
and from then on became a different man, 
working for Jesus instead of against Him. 
At this time or a little later, Saul’s name 
was changed to Paul, and we read much 
about the wonderful teachings of the man 
aul. 





For Our Circus 

HIS month finishes our cireus, but you 

boys and girls may make as many 
wagons and animals as you like. The pic- 
tures show us two animal shapes but by 
looking at pictures, you will be able to 
either draw a pattern, or draw free-hand, 
other animals. 


Here we see the giraffe and lion. Use 





gray paper for the elephant, light brown 
paper for the lion, cream paper for the 
giraffe, and orange for the tiger. Make the 
markings on the animals with black and 
brown crayons. 


The Horse ;—A Faithful Animal 
Friend 

HE horse has lived in all parts of the 

world long before history was written. 
The horse of early times was much differ- 
ent from the horses we know today. The 
early horse looked more like a dog than a 
horse; being only about one foot high, hav- 
ing four well-developed toes and one partly- 
developed toe on each front foot, and three 
well-developed toes and a partly developed 





toe on each hind foot. The horse has 
reached its development as we know it 
today by gradually changing, and the 


changing conditions of the countries where 
it lives. Man has also made great improve- 
ments in the modern horse by selecting the 
best and by the best feeding and protection. 

In the early times, horses were not used 
for work but were worshipped and were 
ridden in war. For many hundreds of 
years after the horse was developed from 
the wild horse, it was used very little if 
any for any other purpose. In. 1066 after 
Christ was born, the horse was first used 
as a farm animal. 

The race of people called Arabians were 
the first to develop the horse. They were 
a people who moved about from place to 
place, called nomads, and tended their 
flocks of sheep, cattle and camels. They 
were in the saddle most of the time and 
were very fierce warriors, therefore they 
needed good horses. Many times they rode 
their horses for long distances and a fast 
rate; sometimes the horses must go a long 
time without food or water. You can see 
why they needed good horses, can’t you? 
The weak and underfed horses could not 
stand such things. 

These people needed a horse with a great 
amount of intelligence. That means a 
horse that can learn things easily, because 
many times the horse was the Arabs only 
friend or companion and of course they 
wanted a smart horse. Their horses are 
noted for their friendliness and courage 
and great endurance. The horse first lived 
in northern Africa, later finding their way 
to Arabia where they were tamed and im- 
proved. They are small in size, and. are 
bay, brown, chestnut, and sometimes black 
or gray in color. 





Garden Calendar 
For the Far South 











FLOWER ACTIVITIES FOR OCTOBER 


EGIN to eritieize the garden with an 
eye for future changes. 

Keep the hedges clipped. 

Mulch Rhododendrons with leaves for 


protection and their food value. Use Oak 
leaves if possible. 


After a good frost, dig, dry, and store 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Cannas, and Tube- 
roses, if they are the expensive kinds. If 
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not, or if you have plenty, take a chane« 
on winter-killing. Many people leave 
them in the ground year after year. The 
places had better be marked, however, so 
as not to plant on top of them. 


Plant house bulbs, as Narcissus, 
Freesias, Hyacinths, either in water, soil, 
or peat moss. 


Plant Sweet Peas in a deep trench for 
early spring bloom, and keep filling in 
as they grow. 

Don’t let falling leaves collect in the 
rock garden, as they make hiding places 
for slugs. 

Pot some annuals 
shelves in the house. 


for the window- 

Plant the smaller bulbs first—Crocus, 
Snowdrop, Scilla, Grape Hyacinth, ete., 
as they bloom first. 


Keep all flowers cut to prolong the 
blooming season. 


In covering tender flowers from early 
frosts, Spanish Moss is fine, as it is light, 
clean, easily handled, and can be used 
again for several years. 

In planting a quantity of bulbs, as 
Jonquils and Tulips, don’t plant all at 
one time, but spread over several weeks, 
for a succession of bloom. 


In planting almost any bulbs except the 
ordinary yellow Jonquil (which will 
thrive almost anywhere) be sure to put 
a handful of sand under each one for 
drainage. 


Begin to bring in porch and 
plants if the nights are too cool. 


pot 


Finish dividing most perennials except 
Michaelmas Daisy, (Hardy Aster) which 
blooms in late fall, and must be divided 
in the spring. 


VEGETABLE ACTIVITIES FOR OCTOBER 


Cut out old canes of Raspberry and 
Blackberry and burn. 


Wait until the leaves fall, before trans- 
planting most shrubs. 


Plant Asparagus in a sunny spot with 
warm, rich soil. Clean up the old bed, 
cover with manure, cut off the foliage 
before it ripens the berries, and burn. 


Cover the lawn with top-dressing and 
sow either Italian Rye or American Rye 
over the whole lawn, paying particular 
attention to any bare spots. Use ten 
pounds of seed to one thousand square 
feet. 


Make a rough frame with old boards or 
old chicken-wire, and use it for dumping 
leaves and garden clippings, with layers 
of sand and dirt. Keep as damp as 
possible, and in a year you will have good 
leaf-mold. 


To kill Chickweed in lawns, use a 
saturated solution of Copperas (Iron 
Sulphate) in a watering-pot. 

Do not use fresh manure on a new 


lawn, on aceount of weed seeds, but use 
some good commercial plant-food. 

Set out hardy Cabbage plants, also 
Strawberries, using Northern grown 
plants, which will stand cold weather. 

Mrs. John F. Monroe, (Ga.) 
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Dried Statice 
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Dried Globe Amaranth 





Use Real Flowers for Winter Bouquets 


HEN the first Rose appeared in 
my neighbor’s garden, her hus- 
band brought it into the house 
and exclaimed: “Now, thank goodness, 
we ean take those rags out of the vase!” 
Rags! Those cleverly constructed bits 
of wax and cloth, posing as flowers, were 
simply rags to him. Evidently, they had 
not given him even visual satisfaction. 
And flowers in the home should fulfil 
mission far greater than that. Around 
them should cling that thing which 
provokes joyous thoughts and memories 
—that thing which stirs us with deeper 
reverence for the Creator of all things. 
Do your vases hold such flowers—or do 
they, too, hold rags? 


HEN Winter comes blustering in, 

and our flower borders are no 
longer gorgeous bits of color, it is so 
easy to resort to the use of artificial 
flowers for home decoration. But why 
should we fill our homes with these imita- 
tions, when there are real flowers that 
hold so marvelously to their shape and 
color for months—even years? 

It is flowers, after all, that we really 
desire. Then, by all means, let’s have 
flowers, and not imitations! In this day 
of nation-wide gardening, when every 
yard is a beauty spot, it reflects, some- 
what, upon the ingenuity of the gardener 
to have to resort to artificials for winter 
decoration. And it certainly shows a lack 
of loyalty to the real flowers. 

It is for the bravest, the most faithful 
of all our flower friends, that I want to 
make a plea. I want to beg you to eon- 
sider the use of the Everlastings for 
Winter Bouquets. They are so much 
more appropriate for the home than man- 
made imitations. And you may _ be 





BY ZORANELL F. JOHNSON, (Miss.) 
surprised at the varied assortment of 
bright colors they bring to you. 


HAVE 
Winter Bouquets for a 


used dried Everlastings in my 
number of 


years. They never fail to bring forth 
words of admiration from those who 
enter our home. And what pleasant 


memories their bright faces bring to us 
all. As we look at them we are wafted 
back to the balmy days when they nodded 
among other flowers in the gay borders. 
We cannot help but feel partial to them, 
because they have remained with us, 
while their comrades have long since 
drifted into a season of beauty sleep. 

I have pictured here three of my 
favorite Winter Vases. Each flower 
may be had in several different 
shades. The Globe Amaranth 
pictured is a bright reddish purple, 
holding its color remarkably well. 
The Statice is a lovely blue; and 
the Acroclinium is one of the 
purest, glistening whites I’ve ever 
seen. In order to bring out their 
beauty they must of course be 
combined with Ferns or Ever- 
greens. 

The culture of these flowers is 
quite simple. And directions for 
drying may be obtained from most 
any garden magazine. Let’s be 
loyal to them, and not permit their 
place in our homes to be usurped by 
imitations which ean never speak 
the true language of flowers. 

There is a place for the artificial 
flower. But that place is not in the 
vases which, with a little fore- 
thought, might be graced by real 
flowers. 

Let’s dry 


grow Everlastings, 


them, and brighten our homes with them. 
God ereated them with their lasting 
qualities for our use. 

subject of Winter Bouquets, 
told about on this page, is inter- 
to most any flower lover; and the 
earry out some- 
flower arrange- 


The 
briefly 
esting 
illustrations here shown 
thing of the thought of 


ment which was so fully detailed in the 
September issue. Several other articles 
are in hand on this general subject, 


which will be utilized in future numbers. 
There is not sufficient attention given to 
the subject of proper arranging and dis- 
play of flowers used as home decoration. 





Dried 


Acroclinium 











EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“IT am convinced that one 
day God will ask us only what 
we are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“IT would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
a worm.” —COWPER 





Madison Cooper 





Man Naturally a Savage 


| F there is any doubt about the statement of fact indi- 

cated by the above headline it is only necessary to 
look about us for its proof. Men, women and children 
are attracted to savage exhibitions of conflicts between 
animals, and between animals and men. The old Spanish 
sport of bull-fighting is the best known example of this. 

Right here in our own American communities cock- 
fighting was fashionable in comparatively recent years, 
and many people delight in a dog fight and they delight 
to see one animal fight another to the death. This same 
idea is carried further by the attraction which prize 
fights present; and the delight expressed by the spec- 
tators in ‘‘the brutality of the knock-out.’’ The more 
thrilling and the more dangerous the spectacle prepared 
for the multitude, the better they seem to enjoy it. 


We might just as well accept the above statements as 
facts and proceed accordingly. These savage instincts 
have been handed down to mankind for many genera- 
tions, and are a survival of earliest times; not only in 
history, but far beyond the records of history. The early 
days of man on earth saw him little better than the 
animals which he was able to subdue. And so friends, 
we need not condemn these savage instincts in ourselves, 
but rather accept them as our inheritance and govern 
ourselves accordingly. 

What to do? That is the question! 


Admit that man, at his worst, is little better than an 
animal; at the same time remembering that man at his 
best is little short of godhood. But man, realizing his 
physical and mental superiority, thinks himself a god 
when he is little better than a savage. 


We may elaborate the discussion by suggesting that the 
purpose of human life on earth is to develop mankind 
from the lowest type of savage, little better than animals, 
to the highest type of man. This statement need not be 
proven ;—we may accept it because it cannot be denied. 
Life then consists of experiences and developments which 
lead us toward perfection. Admitting our savagery and 
weaknesses we must realize our possibilities. Every indi- 
vidual of the race, no matter how far down the scale, is 
entitled to our consideration, guidance, and assistance as 
opportunity offers. Mapison Cooper. 





The editor has discovered a seedling apple which he believes 
to have much merit and which is told about in the advertising 
column of this issue. The apple is especially adapted to the 
home garden, being very early, of good size, and having desira- 
ble all-around qualities. It is worthy of careful trial. 
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The Cooper Plan 


Practical Production Essential to Independence 


HIS installment of The Cooper Plan considers the 

| very practical subject of production. Production is 

the most important factor of human existence on 

earth, and without production we get nowhere and have 

nothing. Many people have at times figured that they 

could get along without production (work), but work is 
the basis of all true merit in any field of activity. 

While I cannot undertake to tell each individual what 
crops he or she may grow on their home ground to best 
advantage, there are certain principles of production 
which may be outlined and which should be of assistance 
to any person attempting to grow any sort of a crop from 
the soil. 

Then too, there are certain Home-Manufacturérs which 
can be undertaken and which have no connection with the 
production of crops, but are essentially a part of the 
practical production program outlined in the heading of 
this article. The general plan of Home-craft must be 
worked out, and the details elaborated, to suit individual 
preference, natural ability, and the local situation as to 
possibility of sales. These things will all be taken up 
from time to time as The Cooper Plan is more fully 
elaborated ; and it must be pointed out in this connection 
that THE FLOWER GROWER teaches and explains practical 
production in all its departments, and that those who are 
interested in this phase of living will find much in the 
various departments of this magazine which will be help- 
ful to them. Those who are confused or undecided, and 
who want information or suggestions, are invited to send 
in any question which occurs to them and they will receive 
the best possible attention in the way of answers and 
information. 


EGETABLE Gardening is the first step toward crops 

on the homeground. There are few people but know 
how to grow the more common vegetable crops. Chief 
among these crops may be mentioned potatoes, corn, 
tomatoes, peas, beans, beets, carrots, squash, cabbage, 
onions, turnips, radishes, and lettuce. In localities in 
the latitude of Southern New York and points south 
thereof, the melon crops may also be grown. While the 
Editor does not do much in Vegetable Gardening, such 
things as sweet corn and tomatoes are always his 
preference as being easy to grow and the most useful of 
crops. Potatoes however may be considered the chief 
staple crop of the home-garden, because they are usable 
12 months in the year; and potatoes with most people are 
the chief item of diet throughout the entire year. 

Fruit-gardening, especially the growing of small fruits, 
is a rather simple matter to the person familiar with 
crop-growing generally ; and strawberries, currants, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries, and as a further step 
grapes, plums, cherries, and apples, come to mind as 
being essential to a well-balanced collection of food 
products from the home-grounds. 

It is sometimes possible to sell to neighbors, or to cus- 
tomers within driving distance, a surplus of most any of 
the crops mentioned above, if time is available for giving 
attention to a retail selling business. Prices should be 
made low on all these surplus items so that they will sell 
quickly, and this will also enable the home-gardener to 
build up a demand or trade for his surplus products. 

Will be glad to hear from readers with all the questions 
or problems which confront them. Those who have had 
experience along the lines suggested above, will help 
others greatly, by writing out their experiences for pub- 
lication in these columns. A free discussion of the Home- 
in-the-Country idea is needed. 

MApIsoN CooPER. 
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What a Vacation May Do 


S a part of The Cooper Plan, which is being outlined 

from month to month in this department, it is sug- 
gested that people who have country places with favorable 
surroundings, well-kept grounds, good houses, well kept, 
and who are prepared to offer well-furnished, clean rooms 
and well-cooked food; may gain for themselves an in- 
creased income and at the same time do a bit of real mis- 
sionary work by taking a boarder or two from the towns 
or cities. These boarders may be summer guests for the 
vacation period, or they may come earlier in the season 
for hunting and fishing as well as later in the season for 
the same purpose. ’ 


In offering accommodations of this kind, home-owners 
in the country should not expect too high a price for the 
accommodation furnished. Everybody is looking for 
bargains these days and a reasonable price room and 
board will be appreciated accordingly. And the country 
home-owners should also remember that it is desirable to 
have one or two people from the city as boarders, not 
alone for the increased income, but for the city contact, 
and the fact that the country home-owner may help the 
city man to get a different slant on life in general, and 
especially on country living. 

The city person, on the other hand, should not expect 
too much, and should at the same time appreciate the 
opportunity for making a contact with the country and 
country conditions, and which may prove very useful to 
him in future. 


In the years to come, a great majority of our people 
will live outside the large centers; and what is more, 
they will then wonder why it was that anyone with good 
judgment and the right ideals of life, could possibly 
want to live under the congested conditions which are 
found in all large centers of population. As a matter 
of fact those who are able to do so right now, do not live 
continually in the big cities. They have their country 
places outside, where they live at least during the 
Summer, and many of them for longer periods, or for 
the entire year. 


The above suggestion should be helpful, not only to 
the home-owner in the country, who ean offer good accom- 
modations with good surroundings and at a reasonable 
price, but it will be a great advantage to the city dweller, 
to get out into the country not only for the vacationing 
which he will get, but for the country contact which will 
prove so valuable to him in the years to come. 


The future will see many changes of ideas and ideals, 
and one of the most important is the desire to live in 
contact with nature; and this can only be done in the 
country. 

Think it over friends, and see if you cannot help by 
giving some city chap the opportunity; or if you are a 
city chap yourself, by getting in contact with a desirable 
country home-owner, under the general plan suggested 
above. This is one way to get started with The Cooper 
Plan. You just simply must know the country before 
you can make a start. 


Mapison Cooper. 





Please do not belittle the fifth installment of THe Cooper 
PLAN which appears on the opposite page. It may seem a bit 
plebeian to talk about growing vegetables in the home garden, 
but it is all a part of a great scheme which is worthy of the 
attention of any person whatsoever, regardless of his or her 
station in life. 


And I would point out the importance of the articles on 
these two editorial pages. They touch on subjects which are 
of the utmost importance to the human race and worthy of 
continuous attention and careful study.—( Editor.) 


Flow ew YJ 


The Doctors Disagree 


‘THE remedy for our so-called business depression has 

been sought by many different investigators, and 
nearly all of them seem to feel that fundamentally we are 
sound and all that is only necessary is to get the right 
sort of a mental attitude; and then everything will go 
forward as it did before. 

It seems to me that the main cause of our depression 
has been overlooked. It is not a question of mental panic, 
or lack of confidence on the part of people generally. Our 
troubles are mostly the result of over confidence which led 
to inflation in various ways, and we are not yet sufficiently 
disciplined to go back to times which will give better 
opportunities for advancement. 

The doctors surely disagree on the remedy for our pres- 
ent situation,—and well they may. No one influence is 
responsible, nor is one remedy going to improve things 
very much. 

Civilization so-called has simply run away from the 
human race; or perhaps it would be better to say that 
civilization has run away with the human race. Our 
moral and spiritual progress has been too slow of recent 
years, and our material and mental progress has been too 
rapid. It will take some years of readjustment before 
these factors become balanced and before we can go for- 
ward in the making of true progress. 

And I might even go further and offer definite sugges- 
tions as to how this BALANCE ean be effected; but, 
friends, have I not been doing this for many months in 
this department of THE FLOWER GrowErR. Balance your 
activities and your mental processes will be balanced ac- 
cordingly. Occupy yourself with the things which prom- 
ise true gain for the.individual, and forget, for a time at 
least, the material things of life. This is not as abstract a 
statement as it may appear. It is easy to select those 
things which you know to be good for you, and it is as 
easy to reject those things that you know are useless or 
worse. 

MapIson Cooper. 





The Wealthy Leisure Class 


ig IS a grave question whether a Wealthy Leisure 

Class in any civilization and in any country can 
justify its existence. Such a class exists by virtue of 
the fact that a great many people will live in poverty 
and want. This is not an argument for socialism, but 
only a plain statement of fact. 

If a Wealthy Leisure Class can give to society some- 
thing to compensate for its parasitic existence, some 
sort of a balance can be struck; but if they cannot, a 
rather severe readjustment is inevitable in future. 

In America the Leisure Class, even at its best, has 
never given an adequate return to society to justify 
its presence. A few families may be cited as exceptions 
to the rule, but the American Leisure Class seem to be 
chiefly intent on giving demonstrations of its complete 
uselessness and its complete lack of conscience and 
responsibility to society at large. 

Leaders of the so-called Leisure Class (if there are 
any leaders) should be warned that modern civilization, 
as constituted by the social order prevailing, ha: a rather 
summary way of eliminating things which serve no good 
purpose. Let us hope that the abolishment of the Leisure 
Class may come soon and without violence and give us 
all the benefits the theorists hope for. 

This little preachment is nothing more than a clear 
statement of conditions as they are and a true perspec- 
tive of the mind of the average American today. This 
viewpoint represents no particular class. 


Mapison Cooper. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


STL 


mesenennenscenenenense, 





HY kill the goose that lays golden eggs for you? As long 
as that old Peony that grandmother planted twenty years 
ago continues to bloom every year, why disturb it? 

Several years ago a lady asked my advice regarding an old 
Peony that had been blooming in her yard regularly for as 
many vears back as she could remember. I advised her to take 
no chances on digging it up and dividing it; that as long as it 
was blooming regularly, to, by all means, let it alone. However, 
her obsession to have it taken up and divided was so strong 
that she had it done, with the result that none of the divisions 
have bloomed as yet, and probably never will. 

Another case in mind: Some years ago a lady sold her home, 
which had formerly been for many years the home of her 
parents. On the lawn in a prominent location there had bloomed 
regularly and profusely a lovely Peony. People crossed the 
street to see the magnificent plant that every June would 
fairly cover itself with glory. I remember one year it had 
borne over a hundred blooms. Unwisely, the lady had the old 
Peony dug up and removed to her new location ; for I am informed 
that owing to either improper planting, shock, or some other 
cause, none of the several divisions have as yet bloomed for her. 
How much better would it have been had she left the old 
Peony where she could still have enjoyed its flowers every June 
as she passed by; for with no more cost than the outlay for 
removing the old plant, she could have purchased new roots of 
voung, vigorous stock that would have doubtless given good 
account of themselves in a very few years. 





I am so often asked the question, “When and how often 
should I divide my Peonies?” Some ask it because their Peonies 
fail to longer bloom, while others ask it because they fear theirs 
may discontinue to bloom if not taken up and divided every 
few vears. 

My answer would be this: If you are selling Peonies, divide 
them about every three or four years; if you are not in the Peony 
business, why divide them at all? If blooming, why take a 
chance on spoiling a good thing? If they are not blooming, 
and do not respond to proper treatment, they are probably not 
worth dividing. Better purchase new roots from a reliable 
dealer; learn how to plant and eare for them properly, so that 
the causes that prevented the others from blooming may be 
avoided. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 





About Perennials 


HERE is satisfaction in planting something that promises 

more permanence than annuals do. But it is well to refleet 
that it is a promise and not an insurance. The promise too, 
is conditional upon treatment, as follows: 

Some plants are merely biennials—from seed the first season, 
from the root the second season, then they die. Others truly 
from year to year, may continue several seasons without 
removal, but the most of them require help, by lifting them, 
dividing the roots, and replanting the younger plants in another 
place,—Perennial Phlox, Golden Glow, “Mums,” Foxglove, and 
others that grow in large clumps. If this is not done the 
plants erowd themselves out and die from starvation. The 
older growth gets woody, weak, and cumbers the ground. 
Bearded Iris needs dividing every third year; some Peonies 
are improved by leaving the plant, but carefully eutting and 
digging out excessive sprouts in late Fall. 

Garden flowering plants rarely ever give good returns without 
watchful and judicious assistance, and “voung plants” should 
be the slogan. 


Gro. W. Borven, ( Okla.) 





Einstein Rejects $200,000 Fortune 


Offered $200,000 for a five-week contract in the movies, Albert 
Einstein staggered Hollywood by telling the movie magnates 
that he could not spare even a moment from his present work 
of studying the speed of light. It is good to know that there 
are some things in this world that money cannot buy. 


(Flower YJ 
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Outdoor Living Room; New Idea in Gardening 


O longer are the home grounds considered a mere setting for 

the house. The new ideal in gardening is to plan the 
garden as an extension of the rooms of the house—to create a 
charming Outdoor Living Room for the enjoyment of the entire 
family. Few gardens are so limited in size that they cannot 
be planted and furnished to afford a delightful background for 
gracious living out-of-doors. 

Transforming an everyday back yard, with plants and fur- 
nishings, into an attractive Outdoor Living Room is a real ad- 
venture. If you wish to enjoy this new improvement next Sum- 
mer, the ideal time to get started is now in Fall. The weather 
is suitable for planting, and plants set out this Fall will be a 
whole year ahead of those planted next Spring. Next Sum- 
mer when you see the magic wrought by thoughtfully placed 
plantings, you will appreciate why the Outdoor Living Room 
has become the new ideal in gardening. 

Walls are the first consideration, for one would not wish to 
entertain guests or serve a pienic lunch in the garden room in full 
view of outsiders. Borders of trees and shrubs must be planted 
to outline the boundaries. These living walls of foliage and 
flowers change in beauty and interest as the seasons advance. 

Then the Outdoor Living Room must be suitably carpeted— 
no bare, dusty ground will do in this charming spot. A thick, 
velvety turf is needed, and when such a pleasing lawn has been 
established it will blend all the plantings into a harmonious 
whole. 

Friendly trees will spread their sheltering branches to shade 
the garden room from the hot sun. Plant trees wherever pro- 
tection is needed from the sun, for unless there are shaded nooks 
there will be little invitation to pause and enjoy the garden. 

Flowers add bright colors to the borders and east their spell 
of gayety over the entire room. For early Spring there are 
the vivid flowering bulbs; throughout Summer and into Autumn 
the perennials, augmented with the wealth of flowering annuals, 
display their constant changing color and form as the different 
varieties succeed each other in period of bloom. 

Then, of course, there are special features to be added each 
year to keep the Outdoor Living Room ever new and charming 
—a pergola for Roses or other flowering vines; a bird bath or 
fountain; a graceful arch at the entrance to the garden; a pool 
with glorious Lilies floating upon its placid surface. 

Start planning and planting your Outdoor Living Room this 
Fall. Why deny yourself another whole year of the pleasure 
and satisfaction to be gained by developing your grounds in 
accordance with this new ideal in gardening? The creation of 
an Outdoor Living Room will be another step toward more 
gracious and complete living. 

(National Garden Bureau) 





The Closed or Bottle Gentian 


IGHT here within stone’s throw of my office windows 

is a very strong colony of the Gentian known as the 
Closed or Bottle Gentian. It is a native wild flower 
and one of the most beautiful. During the second week 
in September several beautiful vases of this flower have 
been collected, one of which was shown at the New York 
State Fair. The flower is attractive to those who like 
richness and delicacy of beauty rather than gaudiness 
and showy effect. Those who have not seen the bottle 
Gentian have missed an important member of the wild 
flower family. The Fringed Gentian has been domes- 
ticated to our gardens and I think is now offered by a 
number of growers, but I am not aware that the Bottle 
Gentian has been so handled, and I do not know that it 
is possible to domesticate it. 

As it grows here in my piece of woodland it is in the 
edge of the woods in almost complete shade, and seems 
to thrive well, growing on tall stems and with healthful 
foliage and well-developed flowers. The soil here is 
sandy and the Gentian seems at home under the native 
trees consisting mostly of White Pine. As a charming 
Fall flower of the deep blue so seldom met with in wild 
flowers, it is most desirable. 

THE Eprror. 
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Fred Pollard 
Photography has been the life work of Brother Pollard. 
as it was of his father before him; and many issues of 
THE FLOWER GROWER bear testimony to his high 
grade work, Outside of his professional work, Mr. Pol- 
lard grows flowers extensively as a hobby; has been a 


consistent prize-winner at the flower shows; and has 
many times served as judge at the shows 


Boosts the Cooper Plan 
AVE been buying up: all the copies 
of. THe FLower Grower that | have 
found at the stores to distribute among 
acquaintances, not alone for the references 
in it to my own rather limited attain- 
ment, but also for the many other ex- 
cellent things found therein. 

In the August number you discuss the 
methods of acquiring land for a home; 
and having in mind the many who, in the 
effort to do this, have lost their money, 
and also their interest, as well as their 
faith in men, I would suggest that as 
you develop your “plan,’ you impress 
upon your readers the necessity of in- 
vestigating the people who sell land, and 
their title to the land they are selling. It 
should be considered a criminal offense 
for a person to undertake to sell land 
that he is not able to give a clear title to. 
And people should also be warned against 
joining with others to undertake expen- 
sive farming operations for which the 
united owners will be held liable, and for 
payment of which, if the enterprise proves 
unprofitable, the properties may be sold 
at auetion, bringing little or no returns. 
I know this has happened near Stockton, 
California. ° 
JoHN P. Pererson, (Calif.) 


If all of my readers were as favorable 
to THE Cooper PLAN as Brother Peter- 
son, the putting forward of the plan on 
an extensive scale would be a very sim- 
ple matter and it would make progress 
which would have an important influence 
toward better conditions generally. It 
should be remembered that we not only 
need to have business conditions im- 
proved, but that our mental attitude 
must be corrected in very important 
respects. 

Would like to hear from others on this 
subject and would urge the sending in 
of definite suggestions and hints of a 
practical character. 

—Tue Eprror. 


(Flower SYrowenw 


How the Yuccas Make Their Seeds 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HE fertilization of many flowers 

may really be due to the accidental 

distribution of pollen on the pistils 
by certain insects who visit the flowers for 
selfish purposes. But this is not always 
true of many of the plants. 

In Autumn when you see the seed spike 
of a Yucea plant bearing many plump 
pods, it is well to remember that it is 
due to the deliberate and well-planned 
work of a beautiful female Moth, pure- 
white in color. She is known in insect 
social circles as the Pronuba. Her pure- 
white dress makes her immaculate-look- 
ing, and she is pretty. Often in the 
months of May and June, when the 
Yueea or Bear Grass is in bloom, one 
may examine the pretty flowers and find 
one of these Moths in almost every 
blossom. 

In 1872, Prof. C. V. Riley made this 
remarkable discovery, and it affords a 
most interesting story in the annals of 
insect and plant life. 

The pollen grains of the Yueca plant 
are sticky, and rest on anthers far below 
the reach of the pistil, so there is not a 
chance on earth of them getting to the 
stigma without outside help from some 
source. 

However, Nature has all her plans in 
working order, and oddly enough, when 
this plant blossoms, there is born into 
the world the Pronuba Moths; the females 
seem to appear for no other purpose than 
to insure the Yucea of its ability to form 
seed to perpetuate its race. 

This Moth earries two rather-long, 
prehensile tentacles, and a long ovipositor 
which may be used as a saw, drill or 
lance. She is active after dark and will 


Random Nature Notes 


The popular Jumping Beans are made 
to jump by a wriggling larva inside 
known scientifically by the name of Car- 
pocapsa Salitans. 


A Butterfly tastes its food with its legs 
which are more than a thousand times as 
sensitive to sweet things as the human 
tongue. 


The Syrphus Flies may be seen 
throughout the warm days of a mild Win- 
ter, hovering about the flowers at funerals, 
or on highly-fragrant flowers that some- 
times open outdoors in winter weeks out 
of season. 


The Tatarian Honeysuckle blooms pro- 
fuselvy during the warm days of January 
and February in a mild Winter and its 
rich perfume may be scented a_ block 
or farther away. 


The tongue of a Bumblebee is too short 
to reach the nectar in the deep narrow 
throat of Corn Cockle and some of the 
other flowers. He would bite it open at 
the base and steal the nectar but Corn 
Cockle outwits him by the trick of inflat- 
ing the ealyx. This keeps the nectar 
intact for the Butterfly who is eapable 
of transporting its pollen from one flower 
to another. 
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even continue her work under a flash- 
light. As she holds to a stamen she 


serapes up the pollen with her abnormal 
looking tentacles. She then takes the 
pollen into her mouth and shapes it into 
a tiny ball using her front feet to assist 
in the work. She keeps moving from 
one stamen to another collecting pollen 
and adding it to her ball until it finally 
may be much larger than her head. Next 
she goes to a pistil and deposits her eggs 
in the seed-ovaries by the use of her 
ovipositor. When this important work is 
finished, she deliberately climbs the pistil 
and forees the pollen from the ball of 
rrains into the stigmatic tube. Now the 
work of pollination is complete, and seeds 
develop in the pod. Future generations 
of both Yucea and Pronuba are assured, 
because the young baby Pronubas will 
eat only a third, or perhaps not nearly 
this many of the seeds. The rest are left 
to disseminate the Yuckea tribe of plants. 
It is a mutual arrangement between the 
plant and insect. 

When the young Pronuba larvae are 
fully grown they crawl out and pass the 
hibernating months in tough cocoons, one 


in each, on or in the ground. When 
Spring comes on they pupate. But 
here is the most remarkable point of 


their life cyeles: They take wings just 
at the precise moment that the Yucca 
plants open their handsome white flowers. 











A Beautiful young woman dressed in white, finds 
a handsome Pronuba Moth dressed also in pure 


white, in each of the Yucca’s white flowers 
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Autumn Division and Transplanting 
BY RUTH DENNISSON 


(in New Jersey Gardens) 


EPTEMBER and October are the best 

months of the whole year for dividing 
and transplanting most of our hardy per- 
ennials. Not only is it best for the plants, 
but it gives the garden owner six weeks, 
from September Ist to October 15th, in 
which to fit it in with other plans. This 
is also an ideal time for completely “doing 
over” old Borders and Gardens where the 
plants are so over-grown and crowded to- 
gether that they are gasping for light and 
air, and starving for new soil and plant 
food. At this season the plants are nearly 
dormant, the ground remains warm and 
friable, the temperature is cool and induces 
root growth, and there is no injury to next 
season’s bloom spikes. Even the plants 
that cannot be divided now may be lifted, 
while the bed is thoroughly renovated with 
new soil and plant food, and re-set without 
any damage to the plants. . We all pro- 
crastinate about undertaking these tasks, 
but the renewed health and vigor of the 
plants and the increased size and profusion 
of bloom, the following years, are rewards 
far in excess of the efforts involved. 

The plants, we cannot divide until next 
Spring, are those that bloom in the Fall; 
such as Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas 
Daisies or hardy Asters, Boltonias, Hel- 
enium autumnale or Sneezeweed, late Ver- 
onica, Aconite (fischeri and _ wilsoni), 
Eupatorium coelestinum and several more 
late bloomers. If it is necessary to remove 
them from an old border, in order that it 
may be dug, they should be carefully lifted 
with a large ball of earth, labeled and re- 
set, just as they are, in the newly made bed 
or border for the Winter. Next Spring, 
when the basal shoots are two or three 
inches above ground, they may be dug up 
and drastically pulled apart, each piece 
with one, two or three green shoots and a 
good root, making a new plant ready to be 
set in the border. It is well to remember 
that if bushy, well-branched plants, of 
Chrysanthemums, hardy Asters, Helenium 
and Boltonias, are desired, it is necessary 
to pinch out the central or growing tips 
when the plants are eight or ten inches 
high. This pinching out process must be 
finished by the end of June, so as not to 
interfere with and delay the bloom in the 
Fall. 

Another group of perennial plants, we 
must note especially, are those that are 
never divided. This includes Gypsophila 
Bristol Fairy, that amazingly beautiful 
Baby’s Breath, that blooms several times 
during a normal season, and which cannot 
be divided because it is a grafted plant. 
In most cases this should be planted where 
it may remain indefinitely, as it is difficult 
to move. Also in this group, are the plants 
that may not be divided because they have 
tap-roots, that is, one big root. These in- 
clude most varieties of Dianthus or hardy 
Pinks, Helianthemum or Sun Rose, Arabis 
or Wall Cress, Aubretia, and Iberis or 
hardy Candytuft. These may be increased 
by layering and cuttings, also from seed. 

While some highly-skilled gardeners are 
able to divide Delphinium and Aquilegia, 
these plants resent division, but may be 
lifted from an old border and re-set, often 
with great benefit to the plants. 

We now reach the large group of hardy 
perennials that may, with great ease and 
success, be divided this Autumn. They are 
the plants having crowns made up of many 
shoots, and roots that bloom in the Spring 
and Summer, and which, except where one 
is doing over a whole border, may be di- 
vided at any convenient time during the 


Summer, after their period of bloom. 
When, however, the division of many plants 
is necessary, it is more efficient and a sav- 
ing of time to remake the border, improve 
the soil and add plant food in one big job 
with the added opportunity for improve- 
ment in the arrangement and distribution 
of the plant material for more pleasing 
effects. 

While it is quite impossible to include 
all the plants that may be divided at this 
time, a few of the outstanding examples, 
with their special notes on division and 
re-setting, are all that are necessary as a 
guide. 

Phlox divaricata—early blue Phlox — 
roots at every joint and requires shallow 
planting. The size of the divisions may be 
one stem or several according to the length 
by time before which a fully developed 
plant is desired. Stems, rooted by layering, 
should be cut when separated from the old 
plant. New plants are set eight to ten 
inches apart. 

Phlox sublata—creeping Phlox—is easily 
pulled apart, each piece with a root eventu- 
ally making a new plant. The leggy stems 
on each division should be cut back to green 
growth. They also require shallow planting. 

Primroses of the polyantha type need 
division every two or three years. When 
the plant is dug and the soil shaken off, 
it is easily seen how the plant divides 
naturally into sections. In_ re-setting, 
space the plants about six inches apart, 
add some leaf mold, if it is lacking, and 
avoid hot dry situations. 

Iris—Germanica type—should be pulled 
apart, never cut. The natural divisions of 
the rhizomes are clearly indicated, one or 
two prongs or fingers being sufficient for 
each division. Cut back the foliage to 
four or five inches, discard all old rhizomes 
(easily recognized by their withered ap- 
pearance) and trim roots back to five, or 
six inches if large plantings are desired, 
place ten or twelve of the new divisions in 
each group, spacing them nine inches apart 
in an irregular round or wedge shaped 
area. The top of the rhizome should be 
barely covered when the plants are prop- 
erly set, and the only fertilizer used is 
two trowels of bone meal for every twelve 
plants, well worked into the top five inches 
of ground, before the plants are set. 

Iris—Japanese and Siberian types—are 
divided by pulling and cutting apart. If 
the old plant is laid on its side after the 
soil has been shaken or washed off, and the 
foliage parted down to the roots, it is very 
easy to see where the plant wants to divide 
naturally. In this way, there is less dam- 
age from the knife. The divisions should 
be about four inches in diameter, the foli- 
age should be cut back to within six inches 
of the ground and be reset in groups of 
three to five, spaced fifteen inches apart. 

Hemerocallis — yellow Day Lily — needs 
division about every four years to give the 
best results. The large, finger-like roots 
extend into the ground about ten inches, 
and the soil around each plant should be 
carefully removed before a spade is plunged 
under the plant to pry it loose. The old 
plant usually makes four to six divisions, 
the process being a combination of pulling 
and cutting, for the roots intertwine very 
closely. The new plants should be spaced 
about fifteen inches apart and set so that 
the crown or top of the plant is not more 
than two inches below the surface of the 
ground. These plants are exceptionally 
hardy and survive this operation, even if 
it is not skillfully done. They respond 
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amazingly to bone meal in the Fall and 
tankage in the Spring; a half trowel of the 
tankage and a full trowel of the bone meal 
should be worked in around each plant. 


Phlox decussata—summer-flowering Phlox 
—indicates the need of division and new 
soil when the flower clusters become very 
small and the stems are spindling. The 
diseases from which they suffer are also 
induced and intensified in old over-grown 
clumps. When the clump is dug the tops 
should be cut back to within four inches 
of the ground, and all the brown, rusty 
and shrivelled leaves removed and burned, 
the soil should be shaken off and discarded, 
and the divisions reduced to one or two 
stems. All old fibrous roots should be 
broken off and burned. Extreme cleanliness 
and the weekly application of Bordeaux 
mixture are our best means of combating 
the fungus diseases after we have given the 
plants sufficient light and air. During the 
Summer it is necessary to use a forceful 
spray of cold water to dislodge the red 
spider that loves to live on the under sides 
of the leaves. Even if there are no leaves 
left on the stems of the newly set divisions, 
they will make a splendid root growth this 
Fall and send up three to four new shoots 
next Spring. In order to get a good group 
of each color or planting, it is necessary to 
set twelve to fifteen plants, spaced six to 
eight inches apart. Again, bone meal is 
the safest and best fertilizer, and two or 
three trowelsfull to each group, well 
worked into the soil this Fall, will supply 
the much needed food for next Spring. 


Violas, Nepeta, Cerastium tomentosum, 
early Veronicas, and dozens more, all re- 
quire the simplest and easiest form of divi- 
sion, digging the old plants, shaking off the 
soil, cutting back the tops to within three 
or four inches of the ground, pulling apart 
according to the size desired, and spading 
into the soil some plant food before the new 
plants are re-set. 


Peonies are best planted in beds or 
borders by themselves, as they smother less 
vigorous plants growing near them, but if 
they are doing well in situations where 
they are desired, they should not be divided 
or re-set until the plants indicate it by 
poor, sparse bloom. When this occurs, the 
division should be made in September, and 
each new section should have three to five 
“eyes” which are the dormant shoots of 
next year’s growth. 

For those contemplating the complete 
renovation of a border, it is suggested that 
they supply themselves with a quantity of 
eight-inch labels, and next year, from the 
time of the earliest bloom to the last 
Chrysanthemum, label each and every plant 
as to variety and color. Then, when the 
work is to be done in the Fall, not only will 
it be possible to place the plants properly 
in the new border, but the locations of 
Tulips, Mertensia, Bleeding Heart, Lilies, 
and all plants that lose their foliage in the 
early summer will be easily found. It is 
heart-breaking to have a spade or spading 
fork plunged into a planting of choice 
Lilies, 

It is also important to make it a habit, 
every time perennial plants are moved for 
one reason or another, to seize the oppor- 
tunity to work up the soil thoroughly and 
add the plant food that you know will agree 
with the plant that is to be set in the pre- 
pared soil. 

All transplanted or newly-set plants 
should be carefully mulched as soon as the 
ground is frozen. The best material for 
doing this is salt or marsh hay, but straw, 
excelsior or leaves may be used. This 
mulch prevents the alternate thawing and 
freezing which causes heaving of the plant 
from its new bed and sometimes results in 
heavy loss. 
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Dahlia Seed Growing 


S I understand it, there is a rule among 
A seed people that a seed should be 
planted six times its depth or thickness. 
| find that six of my larger seed would 
about make half an inch, but a dahlia sends 
up a very strong sprout, so it should take 
care of itself if not as thick. Good potting 
soil with a third sand and fine peat in it 
would be right. I don’t like outdoor plant- 
ing of seed, the weather has to be just right, 
and by that time so are the insects, and 
sometimes a mole will surprise you. No 
doubt they eat a lot of wireworms, but they 
are not welcomed visitors. 

Please remember also that seed when sown 
at its natural growing time in the Spring, 
will germinate very much better than out of 
season months. March and April are good 
months to sow in, January and February 
don’t give as good germination. A bin of 
oats will swell in “planting time,” the germ 
of corn becomes active then, these are illus- 
trations. I am beginning to wonder whether 
the paper caps they use in the melon fields 
out here would help our Eastern growers, 
who complain of losing so many plants when 
set out, in January to March, in California, 
tender plants are protected that way in the 
fields. 

One thing in this seed business that I 
have spoken of before is the idea that a 
new variety must necessarily be a_- Seed- 
Parent. People have a habit of writing 
for seed from some new Eastern Star, but 
our experience is that some of them fail to 
star as seed-parents or even to produce seed 
at all. Jane Cowl is a very good example, 
hard to get seed from and with most of us 
a very disappointing parent. You will find 
that our best dahlia seed growers have 
certain varieties they tie up to, and only 
drop one when they find something that 
takes its place, possibly an offspring from 
that parent; for instance I find, Bob Barker 
better than its parent, Jersey Beauty. 
Mabel Goodacre better than Mrs. Warner 
its parent. No one would ever accuse our 
greatest California dahlia growers of send- 
ing East for their seed parents, we of course 
use some of them. Sagamore, City of Law- 
rence, Yellow Princess, Golden Dream, 
Jersey Beacon, Glory of New Haven; these 
are all good parents of Eastern origin, but 
few of these you will find in our prominent 
growers gardens; many of our California 
varieties have been our standby. Ambas- 
sador and Champagne have been prominent 
parents, yes and there are a host more; 
however, we believe in mixing different 
strains and types, we let the bees do the 
rest. 

Hand pollenation has fallen down flat as 
applied to the Dahlia and has become a 
sort of catch word to attract trade, and I 
make bold to state that the advertising of 
lahlia seed from the latest Eastern intro- 
ductions follows somewhat in the same 
‘channels of business getting. However, 
when we do obtain seed from these new 
introductions we are always ready to share 
it with our Eastern patrons, even to the 
point “of robbing ourselves.” 

A. G. GoopacrE, 


(in California Dahlia Grower) 





Keeping Dahlia Roots the 
Second Year 


TRIED an experiment with some Dahlia 

roots last season which I have never 
ieard of anyone trying, although it may 
iot be new. I kept roots over two years 
successfully. 

In the Spring of 1930 T had some sur- 
plus Dahlia roots and clumps which were 
not taken out of my Dahlia cellar or pit. 
My Dahlia pit is about 6 feet deep and per- 


Flower AYrowew 
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Amelia Earhart 
famous Aviatrix, 
with Dahlia Amelia 
Earhart, is seen 
here, in Los Angeles, 
with Dahiia biooms 
which have been 
named for her, and 
which will be en- 
tered in the ([3th, 
Annual Los Ange‘es 
Dahlia Show.. The 
blooms are 16 inches 
across and will be 
entered to compete 
for the ‘‘Achieve- 
ment Medal,’’ high- 
est honor in_ the 
Dahlia World 




















fectly dry. It is double boarded over the 
top and covered with about two feet of soil. 
At the south end the boards are loose so 
that I can uncover only that end and take 
out Dahlias without disturbing the rest of 
the top. Dahlias keep splendidly in this pit. 
(These pits can be made any length needed 
but are usually made only 4 feet in width), 
also might say they could only be used 
where they could be kept dry. After tak- 
ing out all of the Dahlias I needed to fill 
orders and for my own planting, I left the 
opening to the pit open and the balance of 
the Dahlias in the pit. We do not have 
much rain during the Summer but do have 


some. This is irrigated country. These 
Dahlias grew some, especially near the 
opening. 


In the Fall when I went to get the pit 
ready for packing away my 1930 crop of 
Dahlia clumps. I found many good looking 
clumps in the pit. So the idea came to me 
to save some of the best looking ones and 
see if they would keep over another Win- 
ter. A good percentage did keep and I 
planted some of them in the Spring of 
1931 to see if they would grow. Not all 
grew but a good percentage did and I could 
not tell them from others kept only over 
the Winter. 

CarRRIE H. Hupparp, (Colo.) 
(in Bulletin American Dahlia Society) 





Dry Dirt for Storing Dahlia 
Bulbs 


For many years I have kept Dahlia 
tubers very successfully by storing in dry 
dirt in the basement or cellar. After 





digging the roots they should be allowed 
to dry quite thoroughly before placing 
in the dirt, especially if the ground is 
quite damp at the time of digging. If 
the basement is quite dry, it is well to 
sprinkle the dirt occasionally to prevent 
the roots from shriveling. 


Mrs. A. M. Waker, (Mo.) 





Longevity of Seeds 


\W E are all familiar with the amazing 
vitality of weed seeds. Some tests 


made at the Government Arlington Experi- 
ment Farm, Roslyn, Va., show far greater 
length of life with these weed seeds than 
has been thought possible. Wild Morning 
Glory seed, buried deeply in 1902, and kept 
dormant 30 years, sprouted within two days 
after its removal to growing conditions, 
Others which grew within a week, after 
being removed from their 30-year burial, 
were Smartweed, Dock, Lamb’s-quarters, 
Evening Primrose, Jimson Weed, Black 
Nightshade, Mullein, Plantain, Ragweed, 
Scotch Thistle and Daisy. Alsike, Red 
Clover and Kentucky Blue Grass also grew. 
This shows clearly that, for destroying 
weeds by plowing under, the work must be 
done before the weed seeds are mature. It 
also shows why, under some conditions, in 
land worked up and limed, Kentucky Blue 
Grass and Clover may appear, though no 
seed is sown.. The plowing brings this 
buried seed to the surface, and the lime is 
just what it needs. White Clover acts some- 
thing the same way, though its life under 
ground is not so long, a 20-year possibility 
being the limit.—Rural New Yorker. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“T subscribe for several magazines but with 
me THE FLOWER GROWER ranks first.” 
(Glendale, Mo.) 


“T have taken THE FLOWER GROWER for six 
years and always tell people it is the only 
magazine I take as it is the best of any I 
know about. I have read several other garden 
magazines that have been sent to me as 
samples but they do not compare favorably 
with Turn FLOWER GROWER.” 

(Norwood, Mass.) 


“Cannot get along without THr FLOWER 
GROWER. Although I am always busy and 
tired, I always study THr FLOWER GROWER the 
minute it comes and my husband is not far 
behind. If there is ahy magazine any better 
I have not seen it.” (Winchester, Ky.) 


‘Tet us express appreciation of your efforts 
for good sane, and humane living, as set forth 
in your editorials and other sections of the 
magazine. Your views and opinions may not 
always coincide with mine, but I think they 
do to about the extent of ninety-nine per 
centum,” (Toronto, Ont.) 


“No use to fill several sheets of stationary 
telling how much we like THE ‘LOWER GROWER, 
as our continuous renewals prove how much 
we like the magazine. We read it from ‘kiver 
to kiver.’” (Fitzgerald, Ga.) 


“To me, my FLOWER GROWERS are the most 
valuable book in my library and I can hardly 
wait for the next issue.” 

(Huntsville, Ohio.) 


“All success to you and the best flower 
magazine in the world. I know for I take 
them all.” (Oakland, Minn.) 


“The December issue of THE FLOWER 
GrRowER is especially timely in illustrations 
and articles in addition to the usual mixed 
variety of material. You have my congratu- 
lations for such an achievement. THE FLOWER 
GROWER is the one publication I never tire 
of, and my lending list enlarges.” 

(Wolcott, N. Y.) 


“T get more information from your maga- 
zine than any other that I have read and it 
has saved me more than five times the sub- 
scription price through its advertising 
columns.” (Fleeton, Va.) 


“Your magazine is getting better all the 
time and I would not know how to do without 
Age (Burlington, N. J.) 


“Everything you say of your publication is 
literally true. I might go a bit further and 
say truly that THE FLOWER GROWER _ is 
worth all of the rest of them put together.” 

(Beallsville, Ohio.) 


“T consider THk FLOWER GROWER one of 
the most worth-while publications of today. 
Any magazine that inculcates a love for the 
beautiful and a desire to cultivate that which 
is beautiful, is worthy of support.’ 

(Villisea, Iowa.) 

“T like THe FLOWER GROWER better than 
any one of the 20 odd magazines we take.” 

(Rockford, Ill.) 


“T am impressed with the generally sensible 
make-up of THE FLOWER GROWER and 
especially with the editorial matter,—direct to 
the point and vigorously put.” 

(Portland, Conn.) 


“THr FLOWER GROWER is such a _ personal 
thing that one accepts its advice and consults 
it indefinitely. In fact, visits with it so cosily 
that it is in a class by itself.” 

(Lake Odessa, Mich.) 


‘We have been subscribers to THr FLOWER 
GrRoweER for years and realize its value. I 
have found a wealth of material for group 
study in the magazine and there is no better 
recommendation than that.” 

(Webster Groves, Mo.) 


“T am an ardent flower fan and have read 
books and books on flowers but never got the 
good out of them that I am now getting from 
your magazine.” (Columbus, Wis.) 


“We read quite a few books on flowers but 
THE FLOWER GROWER is the best we have ever 
seen.” (Quincey, Ill.) 

“To me THE FLOWER GROWER is ‘the best’ on 


the market for all practical information.” 
(Richland, Pa.) 


‘Tl think THE FLOWER GROWER is the best 
magazine printed. I read every word with 
interest.” (Lawrence, Kans.) 














“FEED YOURSELF” 

On page 346 of the FLOWER GROWER 
I see yours on THE Cooper PLAN. I am 
for this 100%. At this time there is no 
magazine that I know of to help one that is 
trying to make a living on one or two acres; 
or the science of living from the land, with 
the maxim “Feed yourself.” 

What we need is someone to help in the 
scientific and intensive use of the soil. 
What we need is help for those who are on 
the little pieces of land. I would like to 
see you do it. 

CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN, (Mo.) 


EpitTor’s Nore :—Brother Chamberlain is 
giving me a rather large contract when he 
suggests that we need someone to help in the 
scientific and intensive use of the soil and 
especially for those who are on only a little 
place. Every place has its own peculiarities 
as to soil, location, and state of cultivation; 
and, therefore, definite instructions cannot be 
given which will fit every case. 

All we can do is to discuss the subject in 
a general way; but as suggestions and ques- 
tions come in as the plan is developed, they 
will be given attention in Tur FLoOwer 
GROWER, and I will be glad to lend a hand 
any way I ean by offering definite sugges- 
tions based on a long lifetime of practical 
experience. 

So, friends, send in your questions, sugges- 
tions, or criticisms. 





MADISON COOPER. 


WINTERING FOXGLOVE 

My Foxglove has attracted many visitors 
to my garden this year. I have flower 
spikes 18 inches long. I find that they 
bloom earlier if planted in partial shade. 
At least I have some in a semi-shaded spot 
and some in full sun and the former have 
bloomed a week sooner. An experienced 
gardener told me that though Foxglove are 
sometimes considered a hard plant to win- 
ter; improper mulching is the cause of most 
losses. The leaves should not be covered 
heavily. Raise the mat of leaves from the 
ground and mulch heavily with strawy 
manure, or coarse weeds and straw and 
put a light covering of brush and coarse 
stalks over the top, taking care not to use 
mulch that will mat into a heavy water- 
soaked mass. Foxglove breathe through 
their leaves and cannot stand smothering. 


F. Branum, (Ind.) 


WREN’S HOUSE 
























































Ends 4° Sides and roof of ager box 


wood, painted 3 coats enamel. 
Perch of candy-sucker stick, 
Detachable bottom. 


A KANSAS WEATHER PHENOMENON 
A peculiar Phenomena of the Weather 
occurred recently in my home neighborhood ; 
so peculiar that I am going to try to tell 
my friends in the FLOWER GROWER about it. 
A neighbor and I had been to a larger 
town, about thirty miles from our home- 


town, to shop. The date was the twelfth of 
July, a hot, but clear and breezy day. The 
sun shone brighter than I have seen it for 
months, the sky was blue and cloudless, not 
even white fleecy clouds appeared on the 
horizon. We spent the greater part of the 
day shopping in the neighboring town, re- 
turning home about four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

As we came within three miles of home, 
suddenly ahead of us appeared what seemed 
to be a cloud of dust, while off to the north- 
west of us, toward which we were driving, 
appeared a tiny black cloud on the horizon. 
It increased in size rapidly for a short time, 
then vivid streaks of lightning split the 
cloud in twain. It continued to lightning 
rapidly, but we could hear no thunder, and 
back of us as our car advanced along the 
highway, the sun shone as brightly as ever. 
The cloud only spread over a small space, 
but vivid forks of lightning continued to 
split its surface, and back of us and all 
around us, in the great dome of the 
Heavens, the sky was a cloudless blue, and 
the sun shone with all of its July fury. 

The neighbor remarked, “Do you suppose 
that cloud will spread and catch us before 
we can reach home?” She was an old 
pioneer in these parts and I had always 
paid considerable attention to her weather 
predictions, so we hurried along faster 
hoping to reach home before the storm 
broke. But as we came within a mile of 
home the cloud and the forked lightning 
disappeared and soon that part of the 
Heavens was as clear as that behind us. 
When we reached our homes we found that 
as far as the town was concerned they had 
had an inch of rain, and water was stand- 
ing in the ditches beside the road. 

Now we are wondering why this little 
town in Kansas should be extra blessed in 
a rather dry time. We found out from 
home-folks that the tiny cloud we had seen 
in the distance had hovered for a few 
minutes over the town, discharging its 
blessed drops of coolness, and then hurried 
on and disappeared. All around the town 
the sun had continued to shine, and the 
shower had not covered over a mile of area, 
and the lightning had seemed almost to 
appear in a cloudless sky. I never be- 
fore was able to observe brilliant lightning 
while all around the sun shone. 


Epna M. Black. 


CULTURE OF RHODODENDRONS AND 
AZALEAS 


There are three requirements to be 
taken into consideration in the culture of 
Rhododendrons and <Azaleas. First—and 
most important one—they require an acid 
soil. Second they require plant food in 
a different form from that required by 
most other plants. Third they succeed 
best in a somewhat shady location. How- 
ever, that is not absolutely necessary, but 
it is absolutely necessary that the plants 
have an acid soil and that the plant food 
be in a special form. 

The trouble with the Azalea which was 





purchased from a florist, and did not do 


well after the second Winter, was that 
after the second Winter the plant had 
exhausted the acid in the soil. After the 


soil became sweet and the plant. food was: 
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exhausted the plant lost its vitality, and 
failed to make bloom buds. That has 
been my experience with Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas when the soil does not con- 
tain the proper amount of acid and suit- 
able plant food. 

E. M. QuILLeN, (Va.) 


PLANT LABELS 

Having limited means which prevented 
me from buying permanent labels, I have 
finally settled upon this plan for marking 
named varieties of Glads, or wherever 
needed. 

I use the ordinary wood labels with cop- 
per wire attached. I print the name upon 
the wood with household indelible ink, 
using a very fine brush. Then I cover every 
label with clear lacquer, either by dipping 
or with a small brush. After the lacquer is 
dry, I give the surface a good coat of floor 
wax. ‘this may sound like a lot of work, 
but it really goes very fast and I can make 
a large number of them in a short time. 

These labels are attached by the wire to 
a stake made of a 20-inch length of No. 9 
wire, with a circle bent in the top. My 
husband makes the stakes and the other 
materials are on hand in almost every 
home, so the labels cost practically nothing. 

Mrs. Paut Murpocu, (Nebr.) 


HEN COMMITS SUICIDE? 

Two hens were trying to set on a clutch 
of eggs. I picked one up, and said to her: 
“You are too young and inexperienced a 
flapper to undertake housekeeping just 
yet.” I ducked her, (according to the rule 
when I was a boy in the Old South) and 
then shut her in the coop till next day. 
Soon after she was out, I found her scrap- 
ping with the other hen for the eggs. I 
took her up, and cast her gently away. An 
hour later, I found her on the nest again. 
I caught her by the wings and cast her off. 
She ran away, uttering all the bad things 
a hen knows. Fifteen minutes later, I 
passed by the fishpool, 35 feet away from 
the nest, and there she floated, head down, 
dead! Was this suicide from thwarted 
motherhood, think you? It surely was a 
remarkable and unheard of incident. 

ERNEST CRUTCHER, (Calif.) 


WASH TUB LILY POOL 


Not having time to build a Lily Pool we 
| ge-gres a Lily in a wooden wash tub and 

ad three beautiful pink blossoms lagt year. 
This year we had plants enough for three 
tubs and the leaves are coming fast and 
we shall soon expect to see buds. Tub and 
all was taken in cellar for the Winter. We 
used lard tubs this year and like them 
better as they are a little deeper. 


KATHERINE Barrett, (N. Y.) 


FOUR-O’CLOCKS IN CELLAR ALL 
WINTER - 


Last year we had a beautiful hedge of 
Four-O’Clocks, There were eleven different 
varieties. My husband read that the roots 
could be wintered just as Gladiolus or 
Dahlias are. We dug the roots of a few 
when the other bulbs were lifted and cared 
for them in the same way. They were 
planted this Spring when the Glads were. 

The result is a fine large bush with 
flowers sooner than those from seed. I 
have never known of Four-O’Clocks being 
grown in this way and would like to pass 
the idea along to other “FLOwEeR GROWER” 
readers. 

Mrs. ANDREW TEMPLE, ( Penna.) 


BABY’S TEARS (HELXINE) 

The plant popularly known as Baby’s 
Tears was on sale in a New York green- 
house selling cut flowers and plants for 
home decoration. The table containing 
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(From the New York State College of Agriculture) 


Plaintain Lilies 


These grow best 


in partial shade 





these plants marked Helxine, but pro- 
nounced “Helzine,” (x taking the sound 
of z) provided a saucer of water for each 
porous pot for they are bog plants and the 
roots must be kept moist and cool. A jar- 
dinere partly filled with water acts in the 
same way, shading the sides of the pot 
from sun. 

I have heard it spoken of as a native of 
Balkan Europe and called a club-moss or 
Lycopodium, An inch root clipping from 
the side near the edge of pot starts a new 
potful if placed in the center of its new 
home. Even the bunches sheared from an 
old plant will root if kept moist enough. 

A Wardian case in Winter or a glass dish 
cover at night, to give a moist atmosphere, 
is a help. Peat moss as the soil settles is 
beneficial, but old plants are apt to damp 
off. 

Mrs. D. H. Wiesner, (New York) 


FRIENDS FROM THE WILD 


Although my home is situated on a 
corner lot with much traffic at all hours 
of the day, we have been fortunate enough 
to have many woodland creatures. 

A Grey Squirrel has its home in a huge 
wild cherry tree, a Wild Bunny has its 
hiding place in some dense shrubbery, but 


the thing of which we are most proud is a 
Mourning Dove which comes every day to 
eat with our Pet Pigeon. 

Reddy the Pigeon was left in the nest 
when rats scared the parents away and ate 
Reddy’s twin. I fed him bread soaked in 
milk until he was able to feed himself. 
When he wants to come into the house, he 
comes to the window and pecks at the glass 
until I let him in; when he perches on 
the back of my chair and nips my ear. 
He is very jealous and unless I give him my 
undivided attention he goes in a corner and 
coos angrily. His home is supposed to be 
under the eaves of an outbuilding, but on 
real cold nights in Winter he comes inside 
and sits in a box behind the kitchen range. 

F. Branvum, (Ind.) 


CATTAILS IN WINTER BOUQUETS 
If you have gathered the pretty brown 
Cattails for your Winter Bouquet, paint 
them with varnish or shellac. The Cattails 
soak in a surprising amount of the varnish 
which causes them to become a darker, 
richer brown and keeps the “tails” from 
becoming fuzzy after a few weeks in the 
warm house. With this treatment the same 
Cattails may be kept for a number of years. 

HELEN E. Rvuyte, ( Nebr.) 
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Timely Suggestions for October 


BY BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


Oh, sweet October day 
Tewel in Autumn's crown 
How shall I sing my lay 
While the merry leaves float down? 
— RHODA BARTLETT SEYMOUR 
ATHER the leaves that are now fall- 
ing so plentifully and pile them 
with other garden waste in an incon- 
spieuous place on the grounds to form, 
in time, a valuable compost. After rains, 
fork over the mass so that the leaves may 
all become thoroughly water-soaked. Re- 
member that this capacity of leaves to 
absorb and hold water, while of benefit 
to the bacteria which break down and 
make available to plants the food ele- 
ments in decaying vegetation, at the same 
time makes leaves not so desirable to use 
as a heavy winter mulch on such plants as 
Canterbury Bells and some perennials, the 
crowns of which may rot if covered with 
a thick, soggy, unventilated mat. 








So that your garden needs may be 
promptly filled from the first shipments 
of first quality bulbs, make out and 
send your order for Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Daffodils, Nareissi, and other bulbs, 
specifying what kind of bulbs you 
desire and when they are to be 
delivered. Order heavy bulbs as these 
give better results than those lighter 
in weight. Be sure to purchase some 
Snowdrops, if you would enjoy out-door 
bloom before the last snow of Spring 
has melted. Try the inexpensive easily- 
grown Scilla, which though at its best in 
good soil and a sunny situation, will 
obligingly thrive in poorer soil and in 
partial shade; and may therefore, with 
chances of success, be used under trees 
and in other locations where most varie- 
ties of bulbs will not make a very satis- 
factory showing, if any. 


If you happen to be one of those per- 
sons who desires decorative plants in the 
home and seems to have no “luck” in 
the culture of indoor flowering plants, try 
the Aspidistra, the so-called “cast-iron” 
plant and the Sansevieria Zeylanica, 
which is the good old-fashioned “snake 
plant”; for these two plants will stand 
more neglect and hardships than any 
other House Plants that I know. No mat- 
ter how sunless the corner or how un- 
favorable the conditions of the room, 
their leaves keep on growing and provid- 
ing winter greenery. 


Before you have time to forget the 
garden history of the past season, make 
a detailed record of your experiences. 
Jot down the name of the seeds that did 
not germinate satisfactorily and of the 
plants that did not do very well in a par- 
ticular location. Try to find out the 
reasons for this. Make a note of trans- 
planting to be done, vacancies to be filled 
and similar details that will prove a valu- 
able aid when you are making out or 
revising the garden layout and schedule 
for the coming growing season, without 
which definite information, no garden 
harmony can be assured, 


Save and gain time by planting in the 
Fall seeds of Sweet Peas. Just before 


the ground is expected to freeze is a good 
time. Put the seed into a trench about 
six inches in depth and cover carefully. 


Sodding may also be done now. See 
that the ground is quite level and fit the 
squares or strips of sod closely together, 
sift some fine soil over the seams to knit 
them together and keep the newly-laid 
sod quite moist until cold weather sets 
in. 

Take up and pot in rich soil some of 
the late-blooming plants in your garden 
if you have no collection of the regulation 
house plants and want flowers to 
brighten your windows for weeks and 
possibly for months. A Sweet Alyssum 
which had spent the previous Summer in 
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my garden, and kept in the house all 
last Winter, set out in the ground in the 
Spring, bloomed profusely all the Sum- 


mer. Petunias, Stocks, Gaillardias, 
Snapdragons and similar plants may 


be taken in to bloom indoors this Winter. 


Celebrate National Apple Day most 
fittingly by laying in a winter’s supply 
of apples for the family. Though in the 
past, there seemed to have been an under- 
consumption of apples when compared 
with the citrous fruits, the sale of apples 
on the streets of New York City by 
the thousands of unemployed last year, 
helped the apple market greatly by giv- 
ing the apple some needed free, practical, 
advertising, inducing people to buy and 
eat apples who never before had used 
them freely, thus creating a demand for 
this very palatable, healthful native 
fruit, that deserves to be continued and 
extended to include every household. 





October in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 








HE first of the winter rains has 

left in its wake a pleasant green 

film over the bare brown hills and 
along the roadsides. The trees, after 
their first bath of the season, have come 
forth in brilliant coats of green. The 
summer’s accumulation of dust has been 
washed away, giving a vastly improved 
aspect to the face of nature. We rejoice 
in the fresh young green things showing 
their heads above ground, because our 
eyes have become so weary of the painful 
glare from yellowed grass, sear roadside 
plantings, and the like; even though we 
know that they are weed seedlings and 
that later we must spend weary hours 
over them with a hoe. 


The planting of Narcissi may go for- 
ward now. Of the long Trumpets, the 
Daffodils, those most often planted are 
Princeps and Golden Spur, both because 
of their low price and because they per- 
form so consistently year after year. 
Emperor, an all yellow, and Empress, a 
yellow Trumpet with white perianth, are 
also much grown and give good satisfae- 
tion. The planting is not complete with- 
out a few dozen of the Poeticus type, 
clear white perianth with yellow cup, 
usually edged with red. Barri Conspicu- 
ous has a clear yellow perianth with 
orange cup. Among the bunch-flowered 
Narcissi, Soleil d’Or, a combination of 
buttercup-yellow and orange is a great 
favorite. Then there are those miniature 
Daffodils, the Jonquils, with their char- 
acteristic hollow, reed-like foliage and 
delicate fragrance. Plant Nareissi about 
four inches deep, 1. e. to the top of the 
bulb. Sandy loam is the accepted soil, 
well enriched with blood- and bone-meal. 
If Narcissi are planted in the border, the 
most effective treatment is in groups of 
a dozen or more of one variety only, or 
a ribbon-like planting. Never in straight 
lines unless they outline a path or are 
placed away at the rear of the lot to be 
used for cutting purposes only. 


Seatter the fine mixed seed of Linaria 
in the Iris and bulb beds. They will 


produce a wealth of jewel-like miniature 
Snapdragons next Spring, enhancing the 
beauty of the larger blooms they are 
among, and their growth will in no wise 
injure the others for they are very shal- 
low-rooting and the plant slender. One 
remembers a wild Linaria growing back 
in Minnesota. Children ealled it “Butter 
and Eggs,” and it deserved the name for 
its flowers were a combination of orange, 
yellow and cream white. 

A fine perennial to secure from your 
nurseryman, and plant at this time, is 
Chinese Meadow Rue (Thalictrum Dip- 
terocarpum). Its finely-eut foliage is 
decorative, and in the Spring it bears a 
tall scape with a great panicle of small 
five-petaled flowers, in tenderest mauve, 
with many prominent stamens of ecream- 
white. It requires full or half shade and 
a soil of leaf-mold or peat. 


Eng}sh people living in California have 
found to their sorrow that English Iris 
does not do well here, owing to our dry 
Summers. But there are other varieties 
from the Mediterranean region which re- 
spond nobly. Spanish, Persiea, Retien- 
lata, and Pavonia; as well as the Dutch 
Iris; all are bulbous and should be 
planted now. The delicate orchid-like 
blooms, unlike those of Germaniea Iris, 
handle rather well and are much in de- 
mand in Springtime for vase and boquet. 
Of all the bulbous Iris, filifolia imperator 
is the favorite. It is a gorgeous thing. 
Its tall slender stem bears a large bloom 
of brilliant blue, with a vigorous splash 
of orange on each fall. These may be 
grown in full sun or light shade and 
during the growing season like plenty of 
water. 

Sow in the open ground now, Scarlet 
Flax, Larkspur, Godetia, annual Poppies, 
Nemophila, Lupin, and Eschscholtzia. 


Make cuttings of Pentstemons and 
plant in a shady place. So situated they 
will “strike” more readily. 


Sow Hollyhocks where they are to 
bloom. 
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Wild 


Mushrooms of 
BY CAPT. C. 


INCE the dawn of history and probably 
many ages before, many species of 
fungi have been used as food by man- 

kind—savage, barbarous and civilized. 

Such Mushrooms as the Caesar Amanita 
—perhaps the only one of that species cer- 
tainly edible—and other attested varieties, 
were highly regarded as dainties for the 
table at the great feasts of wealthy 
Romans. The “Caesar Amanita,” as_his- 
tory tells, acquired the name because at 
the last meal of Claudius Caesar he ate 
very heartily of it—it had been cooked by 
his wife Agrippina who had seasoned it 
with deadly poisons. 

In all historical times Mushrooms have 
constituted a part of the diet in most Eu- 
ropean countries, and cultivation of edible 
species for home consumption and export 
has become a business of importance: So 
much so, indeed, that in France and some 
other countries it is supervised by law, and 
Mushroom Fairs are annually held in many, 
European towns and cities. It is stated 
that more than thirty-eight million pounds, 
dried and otherwise preserved, were im- 
ported into the United States during the 
five years just preceding the World War, 
in addition to the large output by our own 
growers and quantities of wild ones 
gathered from woods and fields. 

The variety most common now in our 
markets is the Agaricus campestris, some- 
times found in fields and meadows but 
largely cultivated in basements and under 
other suitable conditions, and the business 
is steadily growing. 

No one should be rash enough to eat or 
recommend to others any kind of fungus 
growth until ABSOLUTELY SURE of its 
edibility, and it is much safer to find each 
Mushroom guilty until its innocence is 
firmly establshed. 

As something of a guide in the study of 
wild varieties, I quote the following rules 
as formulated by Prof. Farlow, late of the 
Harvard University Botany Department: 

(1) Avoid fungi when in the button or unex- 
panded state; also those in which the 
flesh has begun to decay, even slightly. 

(2) Avoid all fungi which have death cups, 
stalks with a swollen base surrounded by 
a sac-like or scaly envelope ; especially if 
the gills be white. 

(3) Avoid fungi having a milky juice, unless 
the milk is reddish. 

(4) Avoid fungi on which the cap, or pileus, 

is thin in proportion to the gills, and in 
which the gills are nearly all of equal 
length, especially if the pileus (cap) is 
bright-colored. 
Avoid all tube-bearing fungi (this 
means without gills—small tubes in- 
stead), in which the flesh changes color 
when cut or broken or where the mouths 
of the tubes are reddish; and in case of 
other tube-bearing fungi experiment with 
caution. 

(6) Fungi which have a sort of spider web 
or floecnlent (wooly) ring around the 
upper part of the stalk should, in gen- 
eral, be avoided. 

Prof, Farlow says. “Of these rules— 
1-2 and 5 are absolute; there are some 
exceptions as to the others.” 

In all parts of the country we have one 
edible and delicious Mushroom which is 
well known by many persons who visit the 
fields and is often found on the lawns; 
none others are quite similar and mistakes 
are unlikely to occur. This is the Morel 
(Morchella esculenta), the brownish, con- 
ical, sponge-like mushroom of fields and 
lawns but seldom found in the woods; 
ripening in April and May, in this region, 
and delicious for the table, when properly 
cooked, 

This is true also of all the Puffball 
Mushrooms of which there are several 
which differ in size and shape, but all are 
more or less familiar to many persons; 
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also of the Oyster Mushroom, the Beefsteak 
and others easily identified by slight study. 
I would also say the edible Boletus, 
(edulis) (the “Cepe” of commerce)—one 
of the tube-bearing varieties, which is large 
and, though rather coarse, is fine for the 
table, but so many of the tube-bearing 
kinds are unwholesome or very poisonous, 
and it is safer to avoid all with tubes in- 
stead of gills. 

A few years ago I found the most beau- 
tiful Mushroqm I have ever seen. I did 
not have my book with me but photo- 
graphed it and as there were many on the 
large rotting log, selected some of the best 
and took them home. I at once identified 
this as the Hydnum coralloides, one of the 


most graceful and beautiful species of 
fungi. Its white, corallike tufts measure 
from six to eighteen inches across. It 


grows on standing or prostrate timber in a 
stage of decay and is found from August 
until frost. (See one of the illustrations 
herewith). My landlady fried a goodly 
portion in butter, and I invited the others 
at the table to partake, but they had “cold 
feet,” I ate it freely, found it delicious, and 
am here yet. 

I must close now with brief details of 
but two of the deadly poisonous mush 
rooms of this region, the Amanitas—both 
are deadly poison. One, the Amanita phal- 
loides, is one of the most beautiful of the 
region, and is very plentiful. Its cap may 
be white, lemon or olive to umber, viscid 
when moist, smooth or with patches or 
scales, broadly oval, bell-shaped, convex 
and in finally expanded old specimens, de- 
pressed in the center of the cap by the 
elevation of the margin; the gills, free; 
stem white—generally smooth and white 
but in dark varieties colored like the cap 
but lighter; solid downwardly, bulbous, 
hollow and more slender upward; a ring 
round the stem near the top, reflexed and 
generally entire or easily distinguished, 
white and appearing like a short skirt. 
(See illustration. ) 

Not so common is the Fly Mushroom, 
Amanita muscaria—“The Destroying An- 
gel.” It is about the same size as the 
phalloides; when young the cap is spheri- 
cal, then convex and later flattened; at 
maturity the margin of cap is sometimes 
striated or toothed; the flesh is usually 
white, but sometimes yellow under the thin 
film or skin; remnants of the “volva”—the 
“death cap” at the base of both the Amani- 
tas described—may be scattered into scales 
encircling the lower part of the stem. The 
color of the cap has many variations rang- 
ing from yellow to orange, or blood red; 
gills white or yellowish, free but reach- 
ing the stem; stem cylindrical, at first 
stuffed, later hollow upperpart torn into 
loose scales; bulb prominent, generally 
marked by concentric circles of scales form- 
ing regular ridges; the ring is cone-like, 
lacerated, lax and large. 

In the Amanitas and some other poison- 
ous varieties the volva or “death-cup” in 
the ground is bulb-like and without any 
small rootlets; it encloses the whole of the 
new plant as the shell does a young oak; 
as the young plant enlarges it ruptures the 
bulb leaving the upper edges of it detached 
and ragged in the phalloides, and in rows 
of scales on the lower part of the stem in 
the Muscaria. These conditions, however, 
vary so much that the “death-cup” alone 
must not be the one deciding feature for 
identification, but as one of the points to 
be considered. 

So deadly are both these Amanitas and 
some others of the poisonous varieties that 
all “wild Mushrooms” should be regarded 
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Mushroom (Amanita Phalicides) deadly poison 


as “suspected” until surely identified. One 
writer says: “Do not accept Mushrooms 
from a self-styled expert, even if you have 
to disoblige a dear friend. Learn the sub- 
ject yourself. That an insect, squirrel or 
turtle has eaten from one you find is no 
proof that it is not poisonous to man.” (I 
have found tortoises eating the poisonous 
and “suspected” fungi.) Do not accept the 
theory that those which peel readily are 
edible, for many poisonous ones do the 
same. Do not believe that if a bright silver 
coin is put in the vessel where the Mush- 
rooms are being cooked, it will, if they are 
poisonous, turn black. None of these so- 
called tests are to be relied upon. 

Unless one has sufficient knowledge of 
Mushrooms to readily identify some of the 
several varieties mentioned in the fore part 
of this article, he had better confine his 
Mushroom diet to the Agaric campestris 
and other domesticated varieties sold in our 
markets. To become fairly safe in eating 
any others of the wild ones may require 
much study of them where they grow. 





Mushroom (Hydnum Coraloides) beautiful, edible, 


delicious 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








something in the autumn thet is 
native to my blood 

Touch of manner, hint of mood; 

And my heart is like a rhyme, 

With the yellow and the purple and the 
crimson keeping time.” 

GEOFFREY 


“There is 


JOHNSON 





yearly rent paid for a church in 

Lebanon, Pa. Doubtless there are 
many landlords who could afford at this 
particular time to do that very thing for 
unfortunate tenants for the next year, or 
six months anyhow. If one could “pay it 
with flowers” for just a few months, a 
cargo would be lifted off many overbur- 
dened discouraged shoulders. 


Fs. 172 years a red Rose has been the 


California, the “unusual” state was much 
advertised a year or so ago as having an 
epidemic (if it could be called so), of field 
mice in armies so great as to impede traffic 
in certain places. This year gaily-colored 
orange, black and blue Butterflies, flying in 
a band more than 30 miles wide, invaded 


parts of the state, seriously interfering 
with traffic. The Vanesa Cardul, also 


known as “painted ladies,” of the Nymph- 
alide family, set out to enjoy life the 
moment their duties of egg-laying are done. 
But, like humans that “go to pace”, they 
soon wear out their wings and then it is 
“curtains” for both men and butterflies. 


Beauty hint by none other than Chas. 
Dickens himself: “Papa, potatoes, poultry, 
prunes, and prisms all very good words for 
the lips, especially prunes and prisms.” 





When it’s apple blossom time in N. Y. 
and the delicate petals are blown over Lake 
Seneca, trout come to the surface to nibble 
at the delicate morsels. Fishermen fooled 
the poor fish last Spring, and secured a big 
catch, according to reports, by throwing 
confetti on the water. 


Another beauty hint: Water from the 
“bladders” of Elm leaves was once con- 
sidered an excellent face wash. The Elm, 
under Saturn, has cool and soothing prop- 
erties, useful in applications for wounds 
and poultices. Slippery Elm is mucilagin- 
ous and said to be good for invalids when 
used in gruels. Some like to simply chew 
the bark. Combined with Flaxseed, lemon 
juice, honey and liquorice it is fine for 
coughs. 


Flax with its attractive blue flower is a 
useful plant. Besides furnishing linen and 
linseed oil, a wax has also been found in it, 
not unlike beeswax, but harder, and capable 
of taking on a high polish. Uncrushed 
Flaxseeds soaked an hour in a wine glass 
of cold water and taken night and morning, 
is an old-fashioned remedy for obstinate 
constipation, said to remove bowel obstruc- 
tions in man or beast. Swallow seeds and all. 
Flaxseed poultices need no recommendation. 
Wetting the hair with water in which a 
few of the seeds have been soaked will keep 
it in curl a long time. Mercury rules the 
Flax. 


Sir Wm. Arbuthnot, consulting physician 
to King George, says “. . . cancer has 
never yet invaded a healthy organ. . . . 
Unless the body can throw off certain ma- 
terial without straining the internal or- 
gans, and without permitting the food 
supply to be poisoned by harmful bacteria, 
the body cannot be immune from disease. 


stop constipation and you will arrest 
9 


disease. . . 


A Chinese proverb thousands of years old 
advises: “He that takes medicine and 
neglects to diet himself wastes the skill of 
a physician.” 


Certain health resorts in Europe are said 
to have made their reputation on their 
“grape cures.” The “cure” consists of 
drinking every half hour a small glass of 
freshly-squeezed unfermented grape juice; 
excluding all other foods and drinks for a 
certain length of time. The beneficial re- 
sults that follow are declared to be amaz- 
ing. Certain stomach troubles, skin di- 
seases, rheumatism, and even dread arthri- 
tis are claimed greatly benefitted. The Sun 
rules the Grape. 


Sept. 23-Oct. 23. Libra is the sign and 


Venus the planet. Your favorite screen 
stars Greta Garbo and Maurice Chevalier 
are under this sign. Such people need 


plenty of sodium phosphate. Celery, string 
beans, lima beans, asparagus, young tur- 
nips, carrots and beets, cucumbers, okra, 
strawberries, black figs, oatmeal and cocoa- 
nut, are among the alkaline-forming foods 
tending to check acidity, and lack of which 
produce acidity. 

However, despite signs and prognostica- 
tions what is one man’s meat is another's 
tummyache. So notice your food reactions; 
watch combinations, and then let alone such 
foods as seem to disagree with you. 
The reason why certain foods appear to 
disagree may be only due to improper com- 
binations. Rabid food faddists assert any- 
one may safely eat any vegetable. That is 
illogical. If one has already sufficient or 
perhaps too much of certain mineral salts 
in his body, eating vegetables rich in the 
same mineral salts would tend to produce 
an excess, thus perhaps throwing the sys- 
tem out of balance. Too much of anything, 
however good, is good for nothing, is a 
good rule to follow all along the line. 

It is the general consensus of opinion 
that too much acid in the system is the 
root of most physical ills, causing consti- 
pation and other ailments and breaking 
down the natural defenses of the body. If 
you would retain your youthful ambitions 
and enthusiasms, watch your “chews” and 
when you do happen to need help after 
eating indiscreetly, cure yourself by “Na- 
ture’s artistic method.” 


Wild Marjoram is said to be good to 
counteract acidity, gas, indigestion, and 
also relieve deafness and head troubles. 
Caraway seeds expel gas and are good for 
elderly people. There are two varieties of 
Burnet, but the lesser, or Poterium sangui- 
sorba is claimed to be superior to soda or 
other palliatives, to relieve acidity of the 
stomach. 





Almonds are considered alkaline-forming 
and easily digested. Ground, they make a 
fine butter, rich in protein and fat. If you 
are slimming though, you better abstain. 


German chemists are making proteins 
from coal. It is yet in the experimental 
stage though they are already sure it is 
possible to produce albuminous substances 
from a coal base. The importance of the 
discovery, it is pointed out, is that protein 
obtained from coal would be much cheaper 
than that obtained from lean meats and 
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eggs. Docile human beings will probably 
not object to synthetically produced pro- 
teins in their daily diet in the future, but 
animals may feel differently about their 
regular supplies of meat and egg being re- 
placed by a synthetic product. It is some- 
times less difficult to fool men than 
animals, 


When raspberry honey with its delicate 
aroma and fine flavor is on the N. Y. 
markets it is reported the demand for honey 
doubles. Why do not bee men give more 
attention to varying the taste and aroma 
of honey? Nature supplies such an abund- 
ance of rich fruity flavors and wonderful 
sweet scents. 


J. P. Morgan is said to grow prize 
Violets; Samuel Untermyer, also an ex- 
pert horticulturist, specializes in Orchids; 
as does Marion Davies, popular screen star, 


Experiments are being made to kill the 
rapidly spreading pest “puncture weed” in 
California, with sodium chlorate, according 
reports, 





Why Cultivate? 
O one seems to drive an auto so well 
as an auto-mechanic, and I never met 
anyone more clever at handling the in- 
tricacies of our family furnace than the 


man who assembled it. The reason for 
this is obvious. These men know their sub- 
ject. Do I digress? Perhaps, but I hope 


I'll be forgiven for being earnest. I am 
trying hard to convince gardeners that there 
is no substitute for knowing one’s subject. 
Which brings me, somewhat slowly, to the 
subject I have in mind for this article. 

We all know that cultivation is good 
for our garden borders; we know that its 
object is to keep the moisture in the soil, 
and allow the air to enter. But few of us 
know how the moisture is lost, and what 
the entrance of air into the soil accom- 
plishes. 

Briefly and simply, this is what happens: 
We get a perfectly wonderful rain, steady 
and penetrating. It lasts for hours, and 
we find, by thrusting a trowel into the 
earth, that it has soaked well into the 
ground. We are delighted, and feel smugly 
that the problem of artificial watering is 
over for quite a time. But, immediately 
after the rain has ceased, and the excess 
humidity cleared. from the air, our old foe 
and friend, capillary attraction gets to 
work. The water, so recently poured into 
the soil, begins to pass, by this attraction, 
from particle to particle, back to the sur- 
face. It doesn’t last long there, but is soon 
dissipated into the air by wind and sun. 
Soil in which the drainage is poor remains 
saturated with this stagnated water, and 
the roots of the plants growing therein 
soon rot, not alone from the water, but 
from lack of air, which cannot pass into 
the waterlogged earth. Water is un- 
doubtedly indispensable to plants, but not 
more than air. Water is the medium that 
dissolves the nutritive salts in the soil, and 
renders them capable of absorption by the 
roots. Air disinfects the soil, and by its 
action upon the humus in the soil, causes a 
slight but steady liberation of carbonic acid 
gas, so necessary as food to the plant. 

As soon as the ground has dried suffi- 
ciently to work without clotting, we should 
get out and cultivate—cultivate to keep the 
water in, and cultivate to let the air in. 

Nota bene: Lazy gardeners. Peat Moss 
is quite a good substitute for cultivation, 
but be sure the soil has been well culti- 
vated before applying. 

Henry P. Bruns (in New Jersey Garden.) 
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Autumn brings a period of rest and quiet 


Cycle of the Bee Year 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


CTOBER brings the close of the 
season in the hive. In most north- 
ern localities the work of the year 

is done. The honey flow is over and 
brood-rearing is discontinued. By this 
time normal colonies will have expelled 
the drones, and activities will be reduced 
to the lowest point. Autumn brings a 
period of rest and quiet, the season of 
leisure for the busy Insects which have 
toiled so constantly during the Summer. 
Fall is vacation time for the Bees. There 
is no longer Honey to be brought from 
the field or young Bees to be cared for 
in the hive nursery. 

Idleness, however, sometimes breeds 
mischief, and it is not uncommon for 
strong colonies to rob the weak ones of 
their hard-earned store. The careful Bee- 
keeper will make sure that entrances are 
reduced to a size which enables the 
guards to protect readily. 

Winter is near at hand, and Winter 
is the time of stress in the hive. Indi- 
vidually, the Honeybee can stand but lit- 
tle cold. It is soon chilled and dies when 
subjected to slight frost. Together the 
Insects provide heat by clustering in a 
compact mass, and continuing great 
muscular activity. Clinging closely to- 
gether, the bodies make a shell inside 
which certain individuals serve as genera- 
tors by muscular exertion. When those 
outside feel the chill, they change places 
with those in the center, and thus the 
generation of heat goes on continuously. 

Honey is a very efficient source of 
energy, as was long ago discovered by 
human athletes under great strain. In 
order to provide the necessary heat to 
maintain the colony, the Bees must con- 
sume it freely in cold weather. The colder 
the day the more honey will be consumed 
and the tighter the cluster becomes, while 
the activity of the heat generators is in- 
creased. 

After long and severe Winters, the 
Bees are sadly reduced in numbers by the 
strenuous exertion necessary to maintain 
them against the cold. As the weather 
moderates, when Spring approaches, they 


are no longer under the necessity of fight- 
ing so hard against the cold, but they 
must maintain a high temperature for the 
benefit of the young Bees which now be- 
gin to appear. At the first sign of Spring 
the Queen begins to lay and the nursery 
must be kept very warm. It often hap- 
pens that so many of the old Bees are 
worn out by the long Winter, that the 
cluster is too small to properly care for 
the young which must be reared to gather 
the coming harvest. Such weak colonies 
in early Spring, offer a serious problem 
to the Beekeeper. 

The first balmy days in Spring are busy 
days in the hive. The house-cleaning 
after the long confinement is a big task. 
While some workers are busy at that, 
others go afield after the first pollen. The 
opening flowers are sought out and their 
offerings gladly accepted. New supplies 
are very welcome after the long months, 
when old stores were constantly drawn 
upon with no replacements. To have new 
honey and pollen coming in seems to 
give new confidence, and activity in- 
creases with great rapidity. The brood 
nest is expanded, too often beyond the 
ability of the decimated colony to care 
for properly. When Spring has a relapse 
and Winter returns temporarily, some of 
the new brood are chilled and die. 

But the colony is making headway. 
Only twenty-one days are required to rear 
a young bee from the time the egg is laid. 
Soon the newcomers will be joining their 
sisters on the combs. Every cycle of 
brood to be reared adds to the working 
force and soon thousands of Bees are 
busy with the work of the hive. When 
the Dandelions are blooming the Work- 
ers begin bringing in honey in earnest 
and the population increases at a rapid 
rate. 

By this time, Spring is well advanced 
and the harvest will not be far away. In 
late May, the first white clover blossoms 
appear and then it is time to get ready 
for the big push to pile up the harvest. 
The hives should be overflowing with 
Bees, and the Beekeeper is in a state of 
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feverish anticipation. With June the 
clover blossoms become abundant and the 
honey comes in more freely. Then there 
is a day when the flowers suddenly yield 
their sweets in a copious outpouring. 
The Bees come and go with a rush. There 
is such humming and buzzing as indicates 
ereat excitement. The empty cells begin 
to fill with the thin nectar and the high 
tide of the Bee year has arrived. 

There is no other condition in nature 
that quite equals an abundant honeyflow. 
Such excitement among the Bees; such 
enthusiasm on the part of the Beekeeper; 
such rapid accumulation of wealth within 
the hive; are unequalled elsewhere. 
Within a short time, all the labor of the 
year brings its fruition and provision is 
laid up against a long period of dearth. 

Swarming time also comes at this sea- 
son. When nature is kind and food is 
abundant in the fields, is the time when 
it is easy to found a new colony. A new 
Queen is reared to remain in the old home. 
When she is ready to leave her nursery, 
the old Queen departs with a large por- 
tion of the Field Bees to establish herself 
anew. Elsewhere in nature it is the 
young that go forth, leaving the old home 
to the parents. The Bees do things quite 
unlike other creatures and many things 
within the hive seem quite original. 

Throughout the Summer, in seasons of 
normal rainfall, the activity within the 
hive continues. Round and round goes 
the evcle of brood rearing, nectar gather- 
ing, house cleaning, ete. One group of 
workers wear their lives away in labor, 
only to be sueceeded by another group 
who continue the same ceaseless effort 
until the Summer is over, the harvest is 
gathered, and the time for rest has 
arrived. 

But this is October. The harvest is all 
stored away; the nursery cells are empty; 
the Queen no longer moves from cell to 
cell in ceaseless round of egg laying. 
There is no honey to gather; no young 
bees to nurse; nor is there any reason 
to go afield. The Field Bees now cluster 
quietly or move about leisurely. For a 
short period they can enjoy the quiet rest 
that is so much sought for and so seldom 
found in the world of men. Winter is 
not far away and soon they must begin 
to use their store of honey as fuel with 
which to generate heat within their bodies 
and thus warm their hive. There will then 
be a prolonged struggle to survive the 
cold and save a remnant of the force to 
begin another season of activity. 

Thus does each year bring the same 
cycle to the Bees. There are seasons of 
abundance and seasons of dearth. There 
are seasons of mild Winters and seasons 
of extreme cold. Some years bring 
plenty, with moderate effort; while 
others bring great stress, but still they 
come in unending succession. The indi- 
vidual fills her place for a brief time and 
then passes on to give way to another. 
Thus it has been for uncounted centuries; 
since first the Bee perfected her present 
organization, and thus it will continue 
to be. 

Every year brings a long period of 
strenuous effort and vigorous labor to be 
followed by a brief period of rest. But 
this is October and there is little to be 
done within the hive. 
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The 


Peony in Manitoba 
BY WILLIAM GODFREY, (Morden, 


Manitoba) 


(in American Peony Society Bulletin) 


Manitoba Horticultural Association 

placarded its summer shows with the 
slogan, “Plant a Peony this Fall.” Speak- 
ing generally and without consulting rec- 
ords this would be about the years 1924-25, 
which marks the period when the Peony 
was making people sit up and take notice 
over here. That many were planted prior 
to this time was proved by the small but 
eminently select Peony Shows promoted by 
the above-mentioned association about eight 
years ago. But the blooms exhibited were 
mostly from young plants in the gardens 
of new devotees of the flower, and the obser- 
vation of the writer in traveling through 
the province has revealed no plantations of 
any considerable age. So it may safely be 
said that the cultivation of the Peony in 
Manitoba is of very recent date. 

Except for a brief reference to the Win- 
nipeg Show of 1925, by A. B. Franklin in 
BULLETIN No. 32, there has been no pub- 
licity given to the Peony in prairie Canada 
in these journals. This is not as it should 
be, for, in the opinion of some enthusiasts, 
its ideal home may be right here. The 
promised land of the immigrant seeking 
perfection in soil and climate and its other 
needs. We know that in the warm South- 
ern States it is miserable; across the 
Northern States it is content; but in our 
part of the Dominion it finds real happiness. 
Certain it is that if the blooms grown in 
the Red River Valley, and exhibited in 
Winnipeg, are surpassed by those shown 
at the great exhibitions of our neighbors, 
they must be wonderful indeed. 

The writer’s first experience of the mod- 
ern Peony was gained in far northern 
Saskatchewan, where some plants set out 
in 1914 were left to develop during a 
Franco-German argument until 1919. Ap- 
parently approving of their culivator’s 
action in leaving them for other duties 
they had grown into vigorous plants of 
great size, and enormous blooms were open- 
ing to greet and surprise the returning 
warrior. There was old Festiva Masxima, 
Edulis Superba, Marguerite Gerard, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Mons. Jules Elie, Felix Crousse, 
Karl Rosefeld, and Philomele. The last- 
named was a favorite at once. Its com- 
bination of rich pink and cream coloring 
recalled to memory a trans-atlantic tri- 
umph in dinner table decoration of the 
way-back years, which had been carried 
out with Gloire de Dijon roses and a pink 
one (perhaps John Hopper or it may have 
been Reine Marie Henrietta), full-blown 
blooms and our foliage on the cloth and 
buds in the glasses. This Peony must be a 
top-notcher it was decided by its innocent 
and ignorant admirer. Knowledge and dis- 
illusionment came with the acquiring of 
the American Peony Society’s BULLETINS 
and books when it was found to rate only 
7.7. “What wonders there must be within 
the compass of this great flower.” But in 
defense of our judgment we doggedly main- 
tain that the variety had a most wonder- 
ful color up there. 

Since then education and acquaintance 
with the finer things of life have come with 
experience at the Dominion Experimental 
Station at Morden, Man. Here the first 
planting was set out in 1923. This con- 
sisted of most of the popular sorts, with a 
few of the aristocrats included and supple- 
mented by others later. Encouraged by 
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genial seasons in their early years, there 
was soon a lavish display of bloom. So 
much so that the first Sunday in July be- 
came Peony Sunday over a large expanse 
of the Province and the Station was the 
mecca of hundreds of visitors on that day. 
But, alas, evil days have come. The 
Peony, ever sympathetic towards external 
forces and affected by three droughty years 
(which have been coincident with the 
world’s economic illness) has taken on a 
depression, too, so that there has been a 
poor display in the past two seasons. 
Regret for the well-being of the old-estab- 
lished favorites has not been so marked as 
disappointment at not being able to view 
the later plantings of the Brand and 
Franklin collections which normally should 
have been at their best last year. These 
have been handicapped by unfavorable 
weather since planting and their merits 
have yet to be revealed. 

At Morden, Le Cygne has yet to vindi- 
cate its reputation and Kelway’s Glorious 
is thus far much superior. Philippe Ri- 
voire must improve soon to oust Mary 
Brand from favoritism, or a doubt must 
be cast on its authenticity. The dark and 
glistening Mons. Martin Cahuzac, after 
building himself up to big double bloom 
returned last year to his single days and 
habits and it is feared that at least two 
seasons of fatness will be required to re- 
store him to more exemplary conduct. 
Solange, in spite of petting and encourage- 
ment, still evades its duty. Great big buds 
swell, open up hard, and without any free- 
dom of expansion. V. D. Hurst of Winni- 
peg, however (our champion grower), ex- 
hibited this variety in perfect form at 
Brandon last July. Other peculiarities 
noted last year were: Festiva Maxima 
had no bloom, while Duchess de Nemours 
was just as large and as beautiful as usual 
and Sarah Bernhardt had small pale blooms 
like tennis balls. 

The collection at the Station consists of 
three hundred varieties and it is impossible 
to mention all the favorites, but the writer 
before closing wishes to express his appre- 
ciation of the type represented by such as 
Tourangelle, Baroness Schroeder, Chestine 
Gowdy, and Jeannot. The appeal of these 
is in the impression they give of lightness 
and grace as well as in the delicacy of 
coloring. Therese and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, although larger, have some of 
the attractions of these less formal varie- 
ties, but the former blooms so early as to be 
fading out when the main display appears 
and latter needs a stake to support each 
of its massive heads. Primevere does not 
have the daintiness of Laura Dessert. 
Sometimes the yellow is deeper than lemon- 
ice and it would never be classed as 
anemone type being full centered after the 
style of Mme. de Verneville though not so 
compact. These are only the expressed and 
personal preferences of the writer and can 
perhaps be explained by avowing a great 
admiration for the Primulinus section. 

This may be a very inconvincing attempt 
to establish the quality of Canadian Prairie 
Peonies, but some day in the not too dis- 
tant future when the American Peony 
Society (looking for new worlds to con- 
quer) decides to hold its great exhibition in 
Winnipeg we may find by comparison just 
to what extent we can be proud of our 
Manitoba Peonies. 
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Five Best Peonies 
MY experience and choice of the best 


five Peonies to purchase in white, 

pink, and red, are listed below in 5 of 
each—note the ratings. 
WHITE 


Le Cygne, (Lemoine) Rating 9.9, color 
creamy-white. Rose-type early midsea- 
son, large and fragrant, strong medium 
height stems. 

Kelway’s Glorious (Kelway) Rating 
9.8. Immense blooms, very long petals of 
great size and beauty, double rose type. 

Frances Willard, (Brand) Rating 9.1. 
Creamy-white, large flowers, cup-shaped 
center, fragrant, midseason. 

Festiva Maxima, (Miellez) Rating 9.3. 
Extra large, rose-type, carmine fleekings 
in the center. An old but very beautiful 
Peony. 

Baroness Schroeder, (Kelway) Rating 
9.0. Color flesh white plume-shaped 
flower, irregularly-shaped petals, frag- 
rant, strong tall grower, midseason. 
Called one of the world’s best white 
Peonies. 

PINK 

Therese, (Dessert) Rating 9.8. Very 
large flower, long narrow petals, cupped 
center, medium height plant. 

Sarah Bernhardt, (Lemoine) Rating 
9.0. Apple-blossom pink, petals silver 
tipped. Semi-rose type. Late. 

Solange, (Lemoine) Rating 9.7. Double- 
rose type. Very large flowers, late, 
globular form opening slowly and not 
acquiring full development for several 
days. Medium height plant. 

Walter Faxon, (Richardson) Rating 
9.3. Medium size flowers and _ height. 
Attractive in form, good stems and 
foliage. 

Mons. Jules Elie, (Crousse) Rating 9.3. 
One of the largest and most beautiful 
Peonies. Globe type, flesh-pink, mid- 
season. 

RED 


Longfellow, (A. M. Brand) Rating 9.0. 
Judges consider the best red _ color, 
neither fades or darkens like most reds— 
a beauty. 

Richard Carvel (Brand) Rating 8.8. 
Early crimson of large size, a valuable 
cut flower. 

Karl Rosenfield, (Rosenfield) Rating 
8.8. Semi-rose type, tall, strong plant, 
midseason. 

Felix Crousse, (Crousse) Rating 8.4. 
Rose-red, large, midseason, a wonderful 
cut flower. 

Mary Brand, (Brand) Rating 8.7. Red- 
rose type, immense heads of bloom, a 
very good Peony. 

JaMes K. Carroun (IIL) 





Teach the Child a Love of Home 


It is comparatively easy to teach some 
useful lessons of life to the child who is 
interested in the home and who is at the 
same time old enough to assume some 
responsibility. Such a child should be 
permitted to arrange the summer flowers 
for the house, and under suitable guid- 
ance, cut flowers from the garden or 
fields. Such activity develops interest in 
nature, a love for the artistic, and what 
is more important, a love and apprecia- 
tion of the home. 
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BY HORACE M. 


good yellow Irises were rare, espe- 

cially in the Tall Bearded Section; 
now it may be fairly said that the golden 
age of Irises has arrived. This is true 
not only as applied to color, but par- 
ticularly as to value, for the present 
time is surely a golden opportunity to 
purchase at low prices. This of course 
applies to all Irises regardless of color. 

Yellow selfs, or those that are fairly 
pure in color, and varying in tone from 
pale or creamy to golden-yellow, were 
fairly common among the pumilas and 
dwarfs originally known to me; although 
not as numerous as the other colors. 
Aurea Maculata was one of the first 
listed by Farr in his early catalogs. It 
was a muddy watery color, long since 
superseded, and well discarded, as it 
never had any value. Florida, Butter- 
fly, Canary Bird, and Citrea were other 
early ones of various pale and citron- 
yellow shades that are listed in the dis- 
eard with us. Prairie Gem perhaps has 
some merit, but the outstanding good 
pure-yellow among the early dwarfs was 
Stewart Alpina Hybrata. This, with the 
name shortened to Stewart, is still a 
splendid Iris, worthy of any collection. 
Pages could be written reviewing the 
many dwarf yellows that have appeared 
on the scene since the early ones of 
our garden, but without attempting to 
pass on these I will go on to the modern 
sorts. 

These are now being produced with 
such improvement in form and purity of 
color tones that there is a marked re- 
vival of interest in these harbingers of 
Spring. Dwarfs with taller stems, some 
with two or three flowers to the stem, 
and dwarfs that are giants in size of 
bloom, are all here; as well as dwarfs 
that bloom early, and in midseason and 
rebloom again in the Fall. Some are 
even heralded as ever-bloomers. Jean 
Siret, in this class, has clear-yellow 
standards but the falls are tinged with 
violet. Except for its ever-blooming 
habit it would be considered common in 
any company of modern dwarfs. With 
us these French remontant dwarfs, like 
some sorts that start growth every fair 
day, even in Winter, seem susceptible 
to rot and have not given much bloom 
at any season; but our friend Allen, in 
southern Texas, and others in the South, 
as well as Mr. Wayman, report them 
giving abundant bloom throughout the 
season. We have a yellow bicolor Sass 
seedling that is quite similar to Jean 
Siret, but is more hardy and blooms 
more often both Spring and Fall. 

The best of all the dwarf yellows we 
have had is Titania. It blooms on ten 
to twelve-inch stems with two large 
blooms, the second opening as the first 
fades. It is a clear, bright golden- 
yellow, and has splendid form and sub- 
stance. Another seedling of similar tone, 
but smaller that is frilled and very neat, 
is among our best. 

Glee is classed with the intermediates 
under the old classification, but with the 
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new rules of classification according to 
height it will fall in the dwarf class; 
and with us it has dwarf habits and 
plant growth. It is pale-yellow, but 
distinctive and odd in form, having quite 
tall narrow standards that stand open. 
Of the old intermediates, Yellow Ham- 
mer is our best. It is quite attractive 
in form, opening with two falls slant- 
ing upward and the opposite one down- 
ward, giving it something of the appear- 
ance of the bird it is named for in its 
curious lilting flight. Nymph is our 
freest-blooming yellow Iris and its sea- 
son is long; this year six continuous 
weeks with occasional bloom several days 
more. It is an empire-yellow, quite large 
and closely approaching Ambera in size 
and substance, with wonderful curling 
rank foliage. In fact the foliage is so 
heavy that on old plants the stems are 
curling and floppy. It needs replanting 
every second year; or if planted with 
erect growing varieties on either side it 
makes a pleasing combination, especially 
when the accompanying varieties are 
white and of the same blooming season. 
Ambera at its best, is a splendid show 
flower; large, luminous, and with fine 
substance and stiff stems. Comparing 
it with the only bloom of the much- 
talked-of Wm. R. Dykes, we have ever 
seen, Ambera is superior; but of course 
we would have to grow both in our own 
garden to get a fair comparison. Cyrus 
is not quite as large as Ambera, but is a 
little deeper and richer yellow, and a 
little taller. It blooms with five or six 
blooms on each stem and the - quality 
is superfine. Of the three best old 
deep-yellows, Aurea, Mrs. Neubronner 
and Sherwin Wright, the first is praec- 
tically eliminated with us, so far as 
garden performance is concerned; but 
the last is a fine pure deep-yellow. It 
is only medium in size and may be 
classified as a dwarf by the new classi- 
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fication, according to measurement. She- 
kinah, much-advertised and high-rating, 
but always temperamental and sulky in 
our garden, has finally, after years of 
petting, dwindled entirely away with 
no regrets; and I fear she has handed 
down some of her sulky garden habits 
to her offspring. However, she may 
also be credited with assistance in 
coloring modern descendants. Amber, 
more recently from Mr. Dykes’ garden, 
and also a high rater, has descended to 
the cheap class; but it is so sturdy 
that it will get appreciation from 
gardeners of modest purse. Gold Im- 
perial, a little deeper yellow and a 
strong growing sort, still must give 
place to Prairie Gold as the deepest, 
pure, golden-yellow. The last is neither 
tall nor large, measured by modern 
standards, but its quality is superb 

Coronation, touted only last year as 
the best American yellow, and Pluie 
D’Or, the greatest French golden-yellow 
and Dykes Memorial Medal winner, 
bloomed in our garden side by side this 
year, and both are fine; both the same 
good yellow tone, both larger and taller 
Irises than Prairie Gold, but not as 
deep golden in color by quite a margin. 
Pluie D’ Or gave us a magnificent show 
stalk forty inches tall with five large 
perfect flowers out at one time, widely- 
branched and well-spaced, and with 
twelve flowers altogether over a two 
week period; which is a splendid record 
for one stalk in the warm mid-to-late 
season. 

In pure-yellows, our season was ended 
by Sunny Day, the new Ochroleuca 
seedling, which is almost the same deep 
golden-yellow as Prairie Gold. The 
plant has the same tall sword-like leaves 
as Ochroleuca, and the flower is the same 
shape but much larger; one stem had 
four fine blooms out at one time. It is 
a distinct addition to a fine old class 
of native Irises. 

In what Mr. Farr used to eall his 
variegata section, which have yellow 
standards, we will confine ourselves 
mostly to the class having yellow also 
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as the base color of the falls; but with 
various other colors intermixed, as these 
are all considered yellow in garden effect. 
As showing the progress in twenty years 
of Iris breeding—less than that many 
years ago Mr. Farr used as the finest 
color plate in a notable catalog four 
specimen flowers from his garden : 
Jacquesiana, Plumeri, Mrs. H. Darwin, 
and Honorabilis. The last is now listed 
in the discard, but no Iris is more 
largely or more widely planted, or gives 
finer landscape value, in yellow in all 
the sections of America that I have 
visited. In the same catalog Iris King 
and Fro are listed as new things and 
these are still favorites to many, but 
later Irises by the same German origin- 
ators are even brighter and also much 
more free with bloom. Flammenschwert 
(Flaming Sword) is probably the best 
of these. Two later originations of Goos 
& Kkoenemann, that are among the 
best, are Odenvogel and Asa; both have 
long, narrow, pendulous falls that give 
an unusual air of distinction. Chasseur 
is a taller sort that has broad standards 
and rounded falls. Citronella is the 
tallest of this yellow variegata section 
and a splendid garden Iris. Its stand- 
ards are clear golden-yellow and its falls 
a deeper brownish yellow heavily lined 
with deep carmine. It is such a fast 
increaser that it is cheap and should 
be in every garden. Indian is an un- 
usual coppery-toned blend of yellow and 
lavender. Its texture is very smooth 
and pleasing. Euphony is one of the 
most beautiful and distinet in this large, 
yellow variegata class. The standards 
are deep mustard-yellow, waved and 
fluted and stained brown at the tips. 
The falls are also of mustard-yellow 
with a slight blue flush in the center and 
overlaid soft-brown, and are nearly hori- 
zontal with a downward curl at the 
tips. It is a fast grower and a free 
bloomer, and a group of it gives a new 
and very beautiful tone to the Iris 
garden. 


Midgard, while classed by many as a 
blend, is largely yellow in the margins 
of both standards and falls. The yellow 
blends into pink and the shades are 
delicately rich and appealing in their 
soft tones. For five years it has been 
increasingly popular and without crities; 
and today, in spite of cousins galore 
and descendants of excellence, it stands 
at the head of the frilled and fluted 
yellow and pink blends, and has a char- 
acteristic twisting curl in its falls that 
is never so perfect or becoming as in 
Midgard. <A clump of Midgard gives 
a solid mass of most beautiful color in 
the garden. 


Old Gold, as the name indicates, is a 
yellow blend of good substance bloom- 
ing as late as Sunset, which is a little 
more coppery and has a pleasing suf- 
fusion of blue-violet. These last two 
are particularly valuable to lengthen 
the season. Giant King is much like old 
Iris King in color tones, but has quite 
large bloom on tall stems. For quality 
in pure color tones, branching habits, 
and number of flowers to the tall stems, 
no vdriegata surpasses King Juba. The 
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Editorial Notes 


RECENT theory of the migration of 

birds, is that they follow favorable 
length of day, rather than a blind instinet 
“to go South” at the approach of cold 
weather. Certainly interesting as a 
theory, at least. (A.P.) 


“Gardens, like people, become more ex- 
elusive with cultivation.” Space in most 
city gardens is limited to narrow boundar- 
ies, and if new and improved plants are 
to be grown, inferior ones must be dis- 
carded, albeit with a pang. Be sure, 
however, that the new is better than the 
old before making the change. (A.P.) 


Last Spring, in April or early May, I 
read an article about tinting white flowers 
pink, by inserting the ends of the stems 
in red ink. Lilies-of-the-Valley were men- 
tioned especially. Just for the fun of 
experimenting, when these Lilies were in 
bloom, I tried to tint them. Well, the 
experiment was a complete failure, not 
once, but twice. 


The July FLoweR GROWER contains an 
answer to a question about coloring 
flowers which says, use Diamond dyes 
(boiling the dyes first), but suggests the 
blue package only. What if other colors 
are desired? This is the way florists ob- 
tain the not-very-attractive green Carna- 
tions, for St. Patrick’s Day. They also 
use a powder expressly prepared for tint- 


ing white flowers. The powder is scat- 


tered on the blossoms. 

A truly attractive arrangement can be 
made with Queen Anne’s Lace, tinted in 
lovely pastel colors, by means of this 
powder. When skillfully done, the flow- 
ers are so dainty and bewitching, that no 
affront to Nature is felt. Although I was 
amazed to hear one, whose lips showed 
quite vivid signs of lipstick, say, “I think 
they are horrid, I just can not bear to 
have Nature so belittled.” Making up 
the human face is certainly belittling 
Nature if anything is. 

I must have been born hating artificial- 
ity, for as far back as I can remember, 
there was a dread of some day coming to 
a “switch” and false teeth. The former is 
no longer required by fashion, fortu- 
nately, but to succumb to the latter would 
still be a bitter pill. However, dentists 
guarantee that it is not likely to oceur. 
In flowers, as in all other things, if I 
cannot have the real, I do not want any. 

It seems a pity that people are not more 
familiar with the dainty and fragrant 
Jonquils,—and when the writer says Jon- 
quils she means Jonquils, the small 
cluster-flowered Narcissus that has rush- 
like foliage, and small, fragrant, yellow 
or white flowers, borne in clusters of three 
or four. They are easily grown, either in 
the garden, or in pots. In the latter they 
make an attractive addition to the win- 
dow garden, coming into bloom in Mid- 
winter. (A. PF.) 


Begonias for House and Garden 
BY MRS. A. ROY HITCHCOCK 


| N by-gone days the Geranium was the 

favorite Winter window garden plant, 
but now we are turning to the Begonias 
which will give us plants as large as a 
Lotus leaf or as tall as a shrub. 

The impression formerly prevailed and 
does so still to some extent, that inex- 
perienced persons could not grow Bego- 
nias; but the impression is wrong. With 
the exception of the Geranium there is 
no plant the amateur florist can reason- 
ably expect more success with, provided 
he understands something about the na- 
ture of the plant and gives it the treat- 
ment it requires as nearly as he can. 

M. Begon, a French botanist, was hon- 
ored by having this family of plants 
named after him. 
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The Begonias may be divided into three 
classes: The fibrous-rooted class, which 
contains the Winter-flowering branching 
kind; the Rex form, or beefsteak variety, 
having large ornamental leaves rising di- 
rectly from the crown; and the tuberous 
rooted, those that bloom through the 
Summer, the tubers resting during the 
Winter. 

The fibrous-rooted ones can be propa- 
gated by seed or from cuttings; the lat- 
ter being the usual method. The Rex 
type, the aristocrat of the family, having 
no branches, is propagated from the 
leaves; large matured ones being used, 
the leaf being cut into pointed sections 
having at the base a union of two ribs 
and eutting across the ribs at this point. 
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These are inserted in moist sand on the 
cut edge like any other leaf cutting. Or 
the entire leaf may be used by cutting 
across the mid-rib at the back of the 
leaf and pressing the leaf, under side 
down, on wet sand, placing something 
heavy enough upon it to keep it in place; 
and in a short time roots will be sent out 
at the places where it was cut and a new 
leaf will follow. I have had leaves root 
by just keeping them in water, the stem 
being about two inches long and the new 
plant coming at the union of leaf and 
stem. 

Nothing finer than tuberous Begonias 
can be desired for Summer use, in semi- 
shady places. The single ones are per- 
haps more showy for bedding, but the 
double ones are handsomer for pot cul- 
ture. The north side of a building is 
a good place for them. The soil should 
be well-drained and the bed mulched with 
lawn clippings. Water thoroughly once 
a day; if very dry, twice a day. Keep 
the foliage dry, especially in sunny 
weather and it would be best to water 
from underneath, as bright sunshine on 
wet leaves causes brown spots. So really 
wonderful are these blossoms and so long 
and freely do the plants bloom that they 
well repay a little extra care and pro- 
tection. The amateur had best not at- 
tempt to raise these from seed. He should 
rather purchase two- or three-year-old 
tubers, which ought to grow three or four 
years before they are so old that they 
give unsatisfactory results; after that 
time new ones should be obtained. Be- 
fore frost comes, the tubers must be 
taken up, potted and kept indoors until 
their season of growth is completed, then 
stored in a cool dark place until Spring, 
when they are again planted out-of-doors 
for another season. 

The soil for Begonias should consist 
of leaf mould, garden soil, and sand; 
and the plants given the best of drain- 
age. Undue retention of water will very 
soon sour the soil, and if there is one 
thing the Begonias object to more than 
another it is a sour soil to spread their 
roots in. Between the extremes of a wet 
and a dry soil they do best in a dry one. 

When the plants are young do not 
place in large pots, as the roots are small 
and ean not absorb all the moisture, in 
which ease the soil is apt to sour. As 
the plants grow they should have a suc- 
cession of shifts from three-inch to six- 
inch pots during the first year. When 
using new jars they ought to be put in 
water and allow to soak twelve hours so 
as to absorb as much moisture as they 
can instead of taking the moisture from 
the plants. Repotting should be done 
in the Summer or early Fall to give the 
plants ample time in which to get estab- 
lished before the beginning of Winter. 

As a general rule, Begonias ought not 
to be exposed to strong sunshine. They 
like and need plenty of good light but 
not the direct rays of the sun, except 
such as come to them from an eastern 
exposure. A northeast window is an 
ideal place for the majority of Begonias, 
as an hour or so of morning sun is all 
they need. 

Many sorts of Begonias do not lay 
claim to any particular beauty as far as 
their blossoms are concerned, but these 
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have as a general thing, very strikingly 
beautiful foliage. The Rex and the 
Silverleaf are two of this kind. 

Some of the most common flowering 
Begonias are the Metallica, which has 
very hairy foliage with dark-red veins 
prominent above the bronze luster of the 
surface. Flowers are white. The Argen- 
tea guttate, with bronze-green foliage, 
spotted with silver, have flesh-colored 
flowers borne in drooping panicles. This 
variety is sometimes called Angel-wing 
or the Guinea-hen Begonia. Gloire de 
Lorraine is a comparatively new one 
having beautiful rose-pink blossoms and 
blooming from three to four months. But 
of them all the loveliest and most diffi- 
cult to grow is the Calla Lily Begonia. 
The upper leaves, of pure glistening 
white, are shaped like a tiny Calla Lily 
and the bloosom is a beautiful crimson, 
with yellow stamens, and is very striking 
against the pure white foliage. The older 
leaves are light green. To succeed well 
with this beauty, water only in the 
saucer, never from the top, and but spar- 
ingly as the Calla Begonia resents too 
much moisture. 

The Templinii Begonia is very easy 
and most satisfactory to grow. The one 
I have is at least six years old and has 
never been repotted, but has blossomed 
every Winter. However, I give it every 
week or ten days about half a pint of 
weak liquid cow manure and just now 
(April 3d) it is sending forth a bud 
which makes the second time it has 
bloomed since November. The first spikes 
of bloom lasted over two months. 

The author of “Indoor Gardening” 
writes of an interesting letter he had re- 
ceived from a lady, who tells how she 
grows her Begonias. She set her plants 
in the ground in May, in their pots. Old 
ones she cuts down and new ones are 
grown from the branches cut off. If the 
pots are filled with roots, the plants are 
shifted to larger ones. They are left out 
of doors until danger of frost, when she 
lifts them and places them in a sunny 
window with lace curtains between them 
and the glass. The first part of the 
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season she feeds her plants well, then 
gives them only water the rest of the 
Winter. And her plants are the wonder 
of the professional florist. 

I have mentioned but a few of the 
many Begonias having either beautiful 
foliage or showy flowers. 





Useful Hints for October 


Late this month put fine coal ashes over 
Lilies and Delphiniums. 


Spanish Iris need protection in this 
locality, (Central N. Y.) 


Repot Begonias every year. When too 
big, replace. This, however, should have 
been done in the Spring. 


Take up Breeder Tulips, and separate. 
In setting out new Tulips or resetting 
old ones, plant them in groups of from 
7-12 for fine affect. Parrot Tulips are 
often discarded because they lop around 
So. A local professional says named 
sorts should stand erect. 


White Hawk is a most exquisite white 
Cottage Tulip. 


Let Lilies alone. 


The following fall hints to home fiower 
growers were clipped some time ago 
from a newspaper. The clipping credited 
them to Dr. McLean of the New York 
Botanical Garden. 


Now is the time to plant flowering 
bulbs. To keep mice from eating them 
after planting, sprinkle a handful of 
Napthaline Flakes—the common moth 
balls—into each hole. 


Croecuses, Snowdrops, Seillas, and 
other small bulbs may be planted four 
inches deep; Narcissis, Tulips and Hya- 
cinths, about six inches, and most Lilies 
eight or ten. 


To prevent frost from heaving out the 
bulbs, throw a mulch of straw, leaves, 
evergreen boughs or peat moss over the 
bulb bed. This will not keep them from 
freezing, but will make them stay frozen 
which is more important. 





This picture shows my cheaply constructed Bird Bath which | made for my own garden. 

It cost me only 50¢ total which was for a 10” sewer pipe 28” long. On top of the pipe 

is the lid of an old garbage pail. Three wheelbarrows of stones picked up from the fields 

were used and these of course cost nothing, so that for a cheap bird bath which answers 
every purpose | believe this one takes the prize 


OE jie See oa ees ae 


F. Pollard, (Ont.) 




















a Gladiolus Notes 


BY ELMER E. GOVE, (Burlington, Vt.) 
(In The Detroit Gladiolus) 


pose you are or you would not be read- 

ing this, you should have blooms over 
as long a period as possible every year. 
To do this, plant early varieties early and 
late varieties late, as well as the midseason 
varieties. 

If you want certain varieties to bloom 
over a long period, buy some small sizes as 
well as large ones. 

In comparing Gladioli do not compare 
the early varieties with the late ones. It 
doesn’t matter whether they would compare 
favorably or not, but they do not compete 
with each other. Early varieties would 
naturally be gone before the late ones would 
be in bloom. There is a place for both. 

Conditions under which Glads are grown 
make so much difference in the blooming 
time that planting dates are unreliable. In 
some parts of the country a variety will be 
two weeks longer coming into bloom than 
it is in other. Then a variety may come 
into bloom on a certain date and out of one 
hundred bulbs they might continue to bloom 
for a month or more from bulbs that look 
just alike and the same size. I list them 
as early, midseason and late. 

Don’t buy small bulbs and judge the 
variety by them. To know just what a 
variety will do, you have to buy a large 
bulb. 

Also don’t judge a variety by only one 
year’s trial. Often the bulbs have to be- 
come acclimated in your locality to really 
do their best. 

Every variety has peculiarities of its own 
as to conditions in which it will do its best. 
Some varieties will not stand any strong 
feeding at all. Some varieties will not 
stand cold or rain or sun while others will 
stand most anything. The bulblets of some 
varieties will germinate very easily while 
others need soaking a long time and need 
the soil to be very moist after they are 
planted. Minuet is like this. 

If you want the best bloom to be had, 
usually a No. 1 buib will produce it. But 
a No. 2 will not be far behind. And a No. 
3 will give a very creditable bloom that will 
stand not far behind the No. 1, at about 
half the price. Unless you are very par- 
ticular to have the very best, largest bloom 
possible, I strongly recommend No. 2 and 
No. 3. A young No. 2 or No. 3 bulb is 
usually much better than an old over-grown 
No. 1 and will produce more bulblets. 

There is no one best variety of any color 
for all purposes. A variety might be a 
wonderful exhibition variety, but no good 
as a commercial and vice versa. A variety 
that is nice for small baskets or bowls for 
the table might not be any good for exhi- 
bition. A variety that some one else might 
think was a world beater, you might not 
like at all. The only way to find just what 
you like is to try out the various varieties 
and then when you want more, buy those 
that you like. 

If you want increase instead of exhibition 
flowers buy the smaller sizes, No. 4, No. 5 
or No. 6. No 4 will usually give very good 
bloom and No. 5 and No. 6 will often 
bloom, but the flowers will not be so large. 
They will produce many more bulblets than 
the large sizes and will give you a first class 
bulb for next year. 


I F your are a lover of Glads, and I sup- 
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I don’t think any variety that is ex- 
tremely hard to propagate is worth both- 
ering with. 

Remember that bulbs, and bulblets es- 
pecially, need moisture to start them to 
grow. If very dry they will not even grow. 

I have noticed that beginners like odd 
colors. Streaked ones, dark colors and 
something different from the ordinary. But 
after they have grown Glads a few years 
their taste improves and they like the clear 
soft colors better. 


Ne other flower can give you so much 
general all around satisfaction for the 
money as the Gladiolus. There are varieties 
suited for every purpose for which a flower 
can be used. 

In scoring Glads on the show table, why 
not have a certain number of points for 
“charm”? One variety may not score any 
higher than another and yet have that in- 
describable quality known as “charm” which 
sets the variety apart and makes it look 
more beautiful than the other. Picardy is 
a case in point. 

Betty Nuthall is headed for the very 
greatest popularity as a commercial. It is 
also a fine exhibition variety. 

As an all-around large-flowered commer- 
cial and exhibition white, what can beat the 
Mammoth White? 

For an early dark red I know of nothing 
finer than Mrs. Willard Richardson. This 
is an old variety that doesn’t seem to be 
well known, but is a fine one. 

If you like smokies, try Bagdad. It will 
be one of the most popular as soon as the 
price comes down. 

Pride of Wanakah is cheap, but I think 
one of the very best. Doesn’t seem to be 
well known. Color is a little different from 
other deep rose varieties. 

Yvonne is another wonderfully fine var- 
iety that was started too cheap. 

Aida is probably the nearest to a deep 
blue. It is also early and a fine grower. 

Berty Snow’s only fault seems to be that 
it sometimes flakes. But it is a fine thing, 
just the same. One of the very best laven- 
ders. Great commercial. 

Watch for Edith Robson. When it be- 
comes more plentiful it will be one of the 
most popular varieties. An immense grower 
with a wonderfully fine big spike of always 
well placed blooms. 

Carolus Clusius should be better known. 
For an early light-pink I know of nothing 
finer. One of the finest early commercials 
I know of. 

Maid of Orleans looks like a coming 
white. Flowers are not so large as some of 
the others, but has several open and they 
are pure white and always well placed. 

Have you tried Emma? Makes a won- 
derfully fine big spike. 

Golden Frills, though a prim, has a good 
size flower, beautiful color, well ruffled and 
certainly should be in every garden for early 
bloom. 

Laughing Waters is coming to the front 
as a commercial. Makes a fine spike. 

Don’t forget Marmora. Its color is dif- 
ferent and is one of the finest Glads grown. 

Last year I planted Apricot Glow, Caro- 
lus Clusius, Mary Frey and Marie Kunderd 
in pots in the greenhouse and transplanted 
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outdoors. They all gave very fine bloom 
which brought a good price in the market. 
Some of the earlies are much better early 
than they are later. But that doesn’t 
detract anything from their value. 

Mrs. Anna Pfitzer is one of the best vari- 
eties Pfitzer ever put out. Opens up eight 
to ten or more, always well placed. A very 
beautiful variety. 

Mrs T. E. Langford will make a great 
commercial variety when stock is available. 
Color is wonderful. 

Some people ask for a black Glad. There 
is no such thing. But Persia comes very 
near it. If you want a very dark-colored 
variety at a low price Persia is the one you 
want. 

Give Royal Lavender good culture and 
see what you can do with it. It is a won- 
derfully fine, florist variety and will stand 
shipping any distance and will open up to 
the last bud and keep its color. 

Wurtembergia looks like the coming red. 
You can’t go wrong in this variety. 

Picardy has made the greatest impression 
in the gladiolus world of any variety since 
W. H. Phipps, and as yet only a compar- 
atively few people have seen it. 





Gladiolus Experiences 


CULTURAL METHODS 


| N this climate and soil (Oklahoma) 

I find that four (4) inches is deep 
enough to plant No. 1 bulbs; if deeper 
the delay in coming through retards the 
bloom, so that hot dry winds come on 
before the flower comes. 

I find that a trench 4 inches deep, 16 
inches wide, (after rotted, fine, manure 
has been tramped down with 2 inches of 
good soil on top of it), is my best bet. 
Bulbs are set in rows 4 inches apart each 
way, firmly pressed down by a twisting 
motion, covered with loose soil, and then 
flooded down, till water is slow in sink- 
ing; then covered again with % inch 
of loose soil. 

After the sprouts prick through, copi- 
ous watering, that cannot run off, is my 
best insurance for strong growth and 
bloom. Run a single-tine hoe between 
the bulb rows each way as soon as the 
surface soil begins to dry—that is every 
day here. 

A SEEDLING EXPERIENCE 


The season 1930 matured seed in 
abundance. I threw a handful of seed 
in July in my rose garden, with after- 
noon shade, covered lightly and kept 
moist. Soon up. About 35 plants grew 
till frost,—4 to 5 inches tall. Left them 
in the ground with a few inches of Maple 
leaves over the whole rose garden. About 
15 to 20 plants grew last Summer, not 
over 7 to 8 inches. Froze down and 
covered again, with leaves. No frost in 
the soil all Winter. Plants up early in 
March; grew fast. The first one made a 
spike 54 inches with 19 blooms in full 
to the top, and two side spikes with 9 
and 11 blooms to the tips,—39 flowerets. 
Ten other plants all different, some ex- 
tremely fine colors, ranged from 2 ft. to 
50 in. Only two plants similar in flower 
to my old bulbs. These seedlings are in 
a bunch so close together that I cannot 
get a finger between any two. I had no 
expectation that the seed would make 
anything and took no care of them. Talk 
about Originating new varieties! 


Gro. W. Borpen, (Okla.) 
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Miss Bauer’s 
Naturegrams 











HE Tomato is Classed as a Berry; as 

also is the Orange and the Banana. A 
Berry is a juicy fruit enclosed in an outer 
covering containing seeds loosely imbedded 
in a pulpy center. 


Birds may eat without danger, some ber- 
ries like Poison Ivy, and Poison Sumach 
that would be fatal to humans. Years ago, 
early settlers ate leaves of poisonous plants 
to make themselves immune to the poison 
of those certain plants, much as serum and 
inoculations are used by doctors in medi- 
cine, in recent years, for various diseases. 


The Shaggy Coprinus Mushroom gives off 
about 100 million spores an hour, at times, 
each spore capable of producing new plants 
of its kind. 

Honey Bees were once faced with a Winter 
of starvation, until an unusual occurrence 
saved them. Due to the Summer drouth 
the Bees had been unable to store honey as 
usual. Then came a day of incense heat, 
followed by frost. The next morning the 
leaves of the Ash, Box Elder, Elm, and even 
needles of Pine Trees, dripped with syrup. 
There was wild excitement among the Bees. 
Working feverishly, they loaded their 
bodies with the sweet substance. In two 
days their combs were as loaded as if they 
had worked all Summer. 


Bees dance on returning to the hive after 
a successful honey-gathering trip. This 
curious demonstration is believed to be a 
signal to the other workers. 


The Common Chickweed plant, seed stalks 
of Peppergrass, Shepherd’s Purse, and 
flowers of Dandelion, Nasturtium, and Wild 
Sunflower, make choice food for your Pet 
Canary Bird. 


The Dandelion blooms every month of the 
year, unless it is snow-covered. It is one 
of the first flowers to greet us in the Spring 
and the last to bid us farewell in the Fall. 

Northern Wisconsin, most colorful in the 
Fall, has beautiful State Trunk Highway 
13 with plantings of Trees and Shrubs. In 
Ashland Co. a Memorial Highway, 58 miles 
long, has a young Elm or Weeping Willow 
planted every 100 ft. on both sides. 
Trained patrol-men prune and care for the 
Trees and protect every Wild Rose-bush, 
stray Sumac, or dwarf Hemlock, along the 
road. Chestnuts, Black Walnuts, Apple, 
and native Plum are planted between the 
Elm and Willows. 


Humming Birds start for Winter quarters 
in Central America at the first touch of 
Autumn weather. They range as far north 
as Canada in the Summer. Their flight 
over the Gulf of Mexico is made in a single 
night. 

The Oregon Grape belongs to the Bar- 
berry family, the same family to which the 
May-apple, Blue Cohosh, and Twin-leaf be- 
long. It has very fragrant, yellow flowers 
and bright-purple berries. The _ berries, 
which are as large as Huckleberries, make 
a delicious jelly. 

Hayfever Pollen was found 8,000 feet up 
in the air by a special means of collecting 
it on glass, in an airship. 

Buckeye, or Sweet Horse Chestnut, has 
a large seed that resembles the soft, lustrous 
eye of Virginia Deer, whence its name 
Buckeye. 

The Monarch Butterfly migrates North in 
June, and South in October. I have seen 
trees completely covered with Monarchs in 
the Fall, congregating in great numbers like 
the Swallows and Grackles do, for their 
Southern journey. 
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Mrs. Redbird enjoys 
our hospitality 
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The Lovable and Friendly Cardinal 


BY V. WINIFRED CHIVENS 


called Red Bird, is one of the most 

beautiful and best beloved of all our 
song Birds; with the added attraction of 
remaining among us throughout the year. 
We may see the flash of brilliance across 
winter’s drab landscape, and hear that 
clear, ringing, joyous whistle, when the 
songs of most other Birds are silent, or 
sounding but in memory. 

The male, whose gorgeous red plumage, 
an accenting line of black about the beak, 
broadening into a “bib” beneath the chin, 
and saucy brilliant crest appear so en- 
chanting to the eye, seems to introduce a 
touch of the Tropics into our common- 
place northern climate. The female, no 
less beautiful in her own quiet way, is a 
grayish-brown color above; breast a 
lighter shade; wings, tail, crest and beak 
brightly red. 

The Cardinal has a rather blunt, 
powerful beak, with which he is very 
adept at “chewing” his food,—removing 
the hulls from his favorite seeds. And 
how he does love to feed his dainty little 
mate! A pair of these lovely Birds visit 
our feeding station daily, during both 
Winter and Summer, their coming always 
announced by a sharp “chip.” They seem 
to enjoy Sunflower seeds best of all the 
goodies it contains. When their young 
family gets of a size to fly from the nest, 
they are brought to this feeder and taught 
to hull and grind the food for themselves; 
oftentimes two or even three youngsters 
begging the Father Bird for food at the 
same time. Nearly always they come at 
dusk for their final meal. What adorable, 
cunning babies they are! Small gray- 
brown models of the Parent Birds, but 
with black beaks instead of red ones. 
Very soon red touches are to be seen upon 
the plumage. 

One of the loveliest pictures I ever saw 
was on a wintery day, after a heavy cling- 
ing snowfall, which had covered all trees 
and shrubs with a coating of downy white. 
My glorious Red Friend alighted on a 
vine at the back door, without disturbing 
the snow except where his two feet rested. 
Just imagine! That brilliant figure, fluffy 
white snow rising on either side, and a 
background of snow-laden branches. A 
never-to-be-forgotten scene, comparable 
only in startling vividness to a blood-red 
Snow Plant blooming in a bank of snow, 
as I saw it in Yosemite National Park. 

Thus far I have written of the Cardi- 


Tet Cardinal, or more commonly 
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nal in terms of decoration only, which 
might be all that we desire. However it 
proves useful as well. In feeding their 
two or three families of young, (their 
summer contribution to Bird population), 
the father and mother Bird destroy many 
insects and seeds injurious to crops and 
gardens. 

One day I observed the male Bird 
among my tomato vines searching in- 
tently. “Here,” I decided, (unworthy 
thought) “is where he helps himself to my 
ripe tomatoes.” To my astonishment, in 
a moment he flew onto the walk near by. 
In his beak was a huge green tomoto 
worm, which he proceeded to dispatch 
with much thoroughness, carrying off a 
portion, supposedly to feed his fledglings 
near by. I know of no other Bird which 
devours these noxious worms. 

In this manner he repays us for sup- 
plying him with favorite seeds and grains. 





Thresher Steals Catbird’s Nest 


ITH the return of the Birds in the 

Spring, I have yearly watched with 
interest to see which of our Bird friends 
would be giving us their early morning 
concerts. Invariably either a brown 
Thresher or a Catbird would nest in the 
large old-fashioned Lilac bush just out- 
side the bedroom window. So I was not 
surprised when Mrs. Catbird was seen 
building day after day. At last the nest 
was finished, even to the white rag corn- 
husk or feather which they so often use 
perhaps for identification. 

Was rather astonished a short time 
after having observed the apparently fin- 
ished nest, to hear the harsh ery of the 
Thresher as she darted after the Catbird, 
but thought little of it until passing by 
the bush soon after, saw the Thresher 
on the nest which she continued to 
occupy and in which she laid three eggs, 
and reared as many Birds. 

The Brown Threshers and Catbirds are 
usually very peaceable Birds, and I don’t 
like to give the impression that they are 
otherwise. In my years of observing 
Birds, it is the first instance I have seen 
of this kind. My theory is that the 
Thresher had made a nest that had been 
destroyed by some Jay or Cat after she 
had laid perhaps three eggs (they often 
lay five eggs), and she had no time to 
build again. 

Mrs. A. C. Bunusr, (Nebr.) 
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WILD BIRD GUESTS; HOW TO ENTER- 
TAIN THEM. By Ernest Harold 
Baynes, with preface by Theodore Roose- 
velt. Fully illustrated. 326 pp. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., New York. Price $2.50. 


This is a broad guide for attracting and 
protecting Birds around our _ homes 
throughout the year; with convincing rea- 
sons why we should show them this gener- 
osity and kindness. We may think the 
author a bit narrow in his estimation of 
Cats and English Sparrows,. but we are 
glad that he recognizes the full value to 
the farmer of most of the Hawks and 
Owls. Hospitality throughout the year is 
urged, and explicit directions are given for 
planting special trees and ‘shrubbery, and 
for other things tending to assist in their 
enjoyment and welfare. The treatment of 
the subject is well implied in the title; 
and, so far as the writer is aware, this is 
a book that is different from every other 
bird book. 


BIRDS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA. 
By Frank M. Chapman, Curator of Birds 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History. With 29 full-page plates by 
Fucrtes, Jacques, and the author, besides 
many smaller illustrations. 581 pp. D. 





Appleton and Co., New York. Price 
$5.00. 
This revised edition of a work long 


standard, comes as a result of a revised 
classification of Birds recently completed 
in the “Check List of North American 
Birds,” by the American Ornithologists’ 
Union. Lists have been completely re- 
arranged to accord with this authority, 
bringing it strictly up-to-date. Birds are 
classified according to distribution, migra- 
tion, voice, plumage, food, nesting season, 
and activities. The list is exhaustive for 
the territory covered, and the field keys for 
identification and study are specific. There 
are delightful chapters on the identifica- 
tion, banding, and economic importance of 
the various Birds. Dr. Chapman makes 
this interesting distinction between the 
field work of 1895, when the first edition 
of this work appeared, and that of the 
present time: “Then it was collecting; now 
it is observing.” A color chart and a com- 
plete index round up a manual indis- 
pensable to the general study of Birds. 


HANDBOOK OF NATURE-STUDY. By 

Anna Botsford Comstock, Over 1000 
illustrations, besides a fine portrait of 
Mrs. Comstock. 942 pp. Comstock Pub- 
lishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. Price $4.00. 
That this new edition is the 22nd, speaks 
eloquently for its efficiency. It is one of 
the results of fifteen years active work in 
training teachers to teach nature study, 
and is embodied in more than two hundred 
and fifty lessons, in each of which the 
thoughts to be emphasized have been care- 
fully developed. The field covers a wide 
range—Birds, Insects, Animals, large .and 
small, tame and wild, Flowers, Plants, 
Trees, the weather, and the stars. The 
more we dip into the pages of this volume 
the more we are amazed at the myriad- 
minded love of the author for all living 
things. Be the subject Beast, Bug, or Blos- 
som; the smallest details of its life history 
are depicted in a most entertaining manner. 
And the scope covered renders the book 
most useful in the study of all phases of 
nature. The author has the happy faculty 
of sifting out vital points and clarifying 
them, whether the study is of a Toad or a 
Tree, 


BESSIE L. PuTNAM, (Penna.). 
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Have a 
BY CLARK 


TT VERYONE should have something 


oy for a Hobby, especially in these 


times of depression when we need 
to get our minds away from our work and 





worry. It does not matter much what 
one thing it is decided would be the 


thing for you to collect. Fortunately we 
all have different tastes and what appeals 
to one is repellant to another. 

One may collect butterflies, birds’ eggs, 
postage stamps, agricultural implements, 
Indian implements, salt dishes, pitchers, 
spoons, old jewelry, fire arms, swords or 
any one of hundreds of other articles. 

A deseription of a collection of salt 
dishes has been given previously and also 
something about postage stamps. 

A lady in Groveland, Mass., has a col- 
lection of pitchers that consists of 916 
all different. These are mostly small 
pitchers under three inches in height and 
some as small as 34 of an inch, and have 
been collected since 1908, so the lady has 
had some 24 years of pleasure in securing 
them. While there are several rare old 
pitchers such as copper luster and old 
English, yet the majority are not rare 
from the antique standpoint, although 
there are many that it would be difficult 
to duplicate today. 

There are several of the puzzle pitchers 
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Hobby 


W. BROWN 


of different designs in which the upper 
part of the pitcher being perforated, the 
puzzle is to get the liquid out without 
spilling it. Perhaps it would be better 
to eall them nursing pitchers as the liquid 
is obtained by sucking at an opening, 
sometimes in the handle and in others 
there are several openings and you have 
to try and try again until the proper one 
is found. 

Many of her pitchers have come from 
all the prominent ports of the world as 
her son was chief engineer of the ill-fated 
Luckenback and made it a point to buy 
his mother a pitcher at every port at 
which he landed. In all he seeured about 
200 from Franee, Germany, Holland, 
Gibraltar, Spain, Egypt, Mexico, Russia, 
British Columbia, England, Australia, 
ete. 

One of the most unique ones is from 
the Phillipine Islands and is a pattern 
that should be adopted the world round. 
It has under the nose of the pitcher a 
little groove running downward across 
the front of the pitcher and ending in a 
small hole around on the side which 
catches the drip from pouring and when 
the pitcher is set down it runs back into 
the pitcher thus preventing the soiling of 
the linen. It appears to be a practical 
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improvement in design. 

One was made by Anton Lang who 
takes the part of Christ at Oberammer- 
gau. There are many with mottoes, and 
the alphabet on others in several sizes 
and styles. 

There are toby pitchers in many forms 
including the “Town Crier” with his bell, 
Santa, an Indian, Charles Dickens, Ex- 
President Taft, and other personages. A 
whole menagerie is represented. Pitchers 
with snakes for handles, dog, cat, a parrot 
from Montevideo, monkey, turtle, eagle, 
swan, elephant, turkey, rat, owl, pelican, 
lobster and many varieties of the cow 


pitchers. One has a sea lion for the 
handle. One whole cabinet of 125 are all 


representations of animals, birds and 
fish. One from Spain is shaped like a 
barrel with a base on one side and the 
neck and nose on the other side while the 
sides of the barrel has scenes of a Bull 
Fight. 

One represents two dice, one on top of 
the other with a red devil for the handle 
while another represents playing cards 
with the red devil handle. Another 
represents the Salem Witch with her 
broom. From Mexico there are several 
of the erude highly colored pottery. 

Two lovely Wedgewoods of the dark 
blue with white figures, add much to the 
beauty of the collection, which is con- 
tained in four large book cabinets and a 
special cabinet made to order with all 
glass sides and fronts to display the ecol- 
lection to advantage. There are hooks on 
the under side of many of the shelves to 
accommodate other pitchers. 

The oldest pitcher is supposed to be 
nearly 200 years old and some of the rare 
old ones were inherited and these have 
added significance. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

The illustration of Lamps, (Fig. I.) shows 
the Lamps or lighting devices owned and used 
by five generations of one family now living 
in Wisconsin. 

The little device in the center on the box 
is what is known as a “Betty Lamp.” The 
bowl contained a small quantity of lard oil 
or fat and the wick composed of twisted 
strands of wool or a rag laid in the spout, 
and it made some light and considerable smoke. 


It originally had a short piece of chain at- 
tached at the top with a spike in one end 
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by which it could be fastened to the log walls 
or other convenient place. 

The candlesticks owned by the next genera- 
tion are fine examples of the brass sticks of 
that period. The other lamps look more 
familiar to us and the one on the right has 
been modernized by being equipped for electric 
lighting. 

The second illustration, (Fig. II.) shows on 
the right a kettle which is still in use, that 
was in use in England around 100 years ago. 
This kettle is made of copper, not round in 
shape as our modern kettles are, but slightly 
elliptical. It has a solid immovable handle 
and a very long spout. Around the top is a 
wreath of flowers embossed in different shades 
of copper, though from many polishings some 
of the flowers are worn thin. English house- 
wives with reason, took great pride in their 
copper-ware and rubbed it hard and often and 
then made little curliques or sun-spots on the 
shining surface by pressing the thumb hard 
against it and then giving the thumb a twist. 

The other kettle was also brought from 
England and is of copper, but has a- wooden 
hold on the handle and a knob on the cover. 

The background for this picture is a Paisley 
shawl made in Paisley, Scotland, of the finest 
wool. It is six feet square with colors as 
bright as the day it was made and there is 
not a broken thread in it. This was imported 
by a store in Boston and purchased by a 
young lady for her hope-chest. Death took 
the husband-to-be and the young lady put 
away the shawl and retained it until her death 
at the age of ninety. A sister then had it 
packed away for many years without using it 
except to show to admiring friends and the 
present owners have also preserved it in stor- 
age. We can admire it greatly as an example 
of the beautiful work done so long ago yet 
we cannot help but regret that it has been in 
existence so long without being of any use to 
anyone, 





Some of the Desirable Yellow Tris 


(Continued from page 448) 


standards are brilliant old-gold and the 
falls dahlia-carmine. 

Toward the last of the bright-yellow 
season comes Sun God. As befits the 
name, it is large and tall, is quite showy 
in form and quality, and has pleasing 
but not conspicuous red veining in the 
falls. It is a prime favorite in our 
garden and the best of the mid-late- 
season class. Ending the season in a 
veritable blaze of glory comes Nebraska, 
the brightest golden-yellow beacon of the 
garden. We have never seen an Iris 
with better vellow standards. The falls 
and haft are yellow, veined brownish- 
purple. It is delightfully ruffled and 
unusual in quality and attractiveness. 
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Wintering Water Plants 
HERE are two ways in which water 
plants may be carried safely through 

the Winter. One way is to leave the 
plants in the pool and cover it with 
boards and straw to prevent freezing. 
If your pool is large it is somewhat 
difficult to cover it in this manner. In 
such a case the Lilies and other plants, 
(except some tender ones such at Water 
Poppy which must be kept over in 
water), can be moved into the basement 
for the Winter months. I find it very 
convenient to plant the Lily roots in 
wooden buckets, or containers of this 
sort, that are easily lifted from the pool 
for storage. In Winter, place the buck- 
ets in a rather cool part of the base- 
ment and water them three or four times 
through the Winter. It does not injure 
them to become slightly dry at times. 
In early Spring let the buckets become 
quite dry then turn the contents out 
upon the floor. You will find that the 
buckets are almost filled with a corky 
mass of roots, in place of the soil the 
plants were placed in; this only shows 
the necessity of rich soil for the Lilies, 
as they are gross feeders. Divide the 
plants, one crown to each new plant, 
and reset them in rich soil before put- 
ting them back into the pool. 
Heven E. Ruyter, (Neb.) 





Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
(Continued from page 425) 


Snakeroot at this time of year, the white 
flowers of which have now turned to balls 
of fuzzy down. Tramping through such 
an firea, quantities of this down sticks to 
the clothing, but is easily brushed off. 
Not so the numerous other sticky seeds 
that catch at our garments, covering us 
with a forbidding armor before we are 
aware of it. 


The Birds of October are more or less 
transient. Many of them have moved, or 
are moving to the Southlands, while 
certain Birds that summer in the Far 
North are moving south just far enough 
to escape the long months of bitter 
weather. Every locality has its year- 
around Birds, and these too are unusually 
active this month, hunting about for 
winter quarters and no doubt making 
mental notes of the best feeding grounds. 


The Birds are a very happy lot this 
month, especially when the days are 
warm and sunny. Then we may expect 
many a musical treat which will carry us 
back to the time of budding trees and 
Daffodils. This is especially true when a 
flock of Meadow Larks decide that the 
day is just too fine to keep silent longer. 


October nights, when the moon is 
bright, have no equal in any season. 
New-Moon comes early this month, and 
by the fourteenth is full and bright. 
Full-Moon shining down on a field of 
corn in the shock is as enchanting a 
sight as one could wish for. Small wonder 
that October is the official month of 
witches and goblins. One needs but little 
imagination to see them lurking in every 
shadow, or flitting across the broad face 
of the Moon on their broomsticks. 
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Thrips on Gladiolus 


To THE EDITOR :— 

Can you explain why my Gladiolus are very 
bad with Thrips and my friend to whom 
gave bulbs last Fall has very nice ones up 
to the middle of August? In neither case did 
the bulbs have treatment of any kind, but 
my friend had her bulbs on new ground. 

I sprayed my plants several times, but gave 
it up as it was a hard job, and did no good 
apparently. 

I will plant on new ground next year. 

My Gladiolus were bad with Thrips last 
year after the 18th of August. 

Miss Bessig M. Perry, (N. Y.) 

Answer :—The explanation as to why your 
Glads show Thrips while your neighbor’s 
do not, may be in the fact that your 
neighbor’s bulbs were stored at a lower 
temperature. Thrips winter over on the 
bulbs in storage, and if your storage was 
comparatively warm, whereas that of your 
neighbor was comparatively cold, this fact 
in itself would account for the difference in 
results which you report. 

At comparatively high temperatures, say 
50 to 70 degrees, Thrips will multiply and 
propagate, although somewhat more slowly 
than they do under summer conditions. At 
low temperatures, say 40 to 45 degrees, 
Thrips not only do not propagate, but 
presumably are completely killed if this low 
temperature is maintained for some weeks. 

Spraying the Gladiolus plants in the 
field will do little or no good, because 
Thrips work inside the foliage and inside 
the bud-sheath, and any spray will not, 
therefore, reach them. 

Planting on new ground each year may 
help, but this is not in itself a complete 
remedy or cure. The Gladiolus should be 
grown on the same piece of ground only one 
year out of three, for best results, and 
regardless of Thrips; and, as before stated, 
it is doubtful if, this will have much of any 
influence on Thrips. 

If your Glads were bad with Thrips last 
year, it is sure that the Thrips wintered 
over on the bulbs in your storage; and 
they are always ready to start work when 
the plant and weather conditions are in the 
right condition. 

As the Gladiolus Thrips are a new insect 
pest for this plant, really accurate informa- 
tion is not yet available, although many 
remedies have been suggested from many 
different sources. Certain treatments have 
produced good results in some cases, but 
experimentation has hardly been carried 
far enough as yet to bring definite 
conclusions, 

MADISON COOPER. 





Does Cutting Flower Spike 
Affect Gladiolus? 


To THE EDITOR :— 


How will the cutting of the flowering spike 
in mid-bloom affect development of the new 
bulb? How will permitting a spike to mature 
seed affect it? The leaves are of course, not 


to be molested. 
Gro. W. Borpen, (Okla.) 


Answer :—Not having any real experience 
to refer to, it may be stated that it is very 
generally accepted as a fact that cutting 
the bloom spike before seed starts to form 
is desirable to the proper maturing of the 
bulbs. Conversely, allowing the bulb to set 
and mature seed will weaken the bulb for 
good production the following year. 

Some varieties do not set seed so that the 
cutting of the spike will make no import- 
ant difference with the bulb; but some grow- 
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ers claim that the mature flower spike 
which does not set seed, is a benefit to the 
bulb rather than otherwise. 

If growers have any further information 
on this subject, will be glad to hear from 
them. 

—(EprIrTor) 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


PINK HYDRANGEA TURNS BLUE 


I notice many times in the FLOWER 
GROWER items telling how to make a pink 
hydrangea blue, but I wish someone would 
tell me how to make a pink one stay pink. 
I buy pink ones, and the next year they 
are blue. 

R. O. THomas, (Oregon) 


OPERATION OF GREENHOUSE 
Will some reader give me general in- 
structions about handling a greenhouse, and 
what plants will do best and sell best; in- 
cluding instructions as to when to plant, 
etc.? I want cut flowers for the market 
throughout the year. 


Mrs. CHARLES HirRscHFELD, (N. Y.) 


RUST ON HOLLYHOCKS 


Will some reader kindly tell me what to 
do for rust on Hollyhocks? Any informa- 
tion which will check this trouble will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Mary E. Dootey, ( Mich.) 


NEMATODES ON SNAPDRAGONS AND SCABIOSA 

Please give me a little information on 
how to control Nematodes on the roots of 
Snapdragon and Scabiosa. My soil is rea- 
sonably-light loam with a red-clay subsoil. 
Seabiosa and Snapdragon plants come up 
and grow nicely for several months or until 
they are about ready to bloom; then they 
wilt badly and die in a day or so. On ex- 
amination, the roots show the nodules or 
lumps that are characteristic of the Nema- 
todes. Is there any practical way of con- 
trolling this insect? I have tried digging 
in a handful of lime around each plant, but 
that has not proved satisfactory. 


F, A. Spivey, (Ala.) 





POLLENIZING HENRYII LILY 

Last year I grew a Henryii Lily an inch 
or two over ten feet tall, and it had 75 
blossoms. I was offered $15.00 for the seed 
from this plant, but not knowing that it 
must be hand-pollenized, I didn’t gei any 
seed. I would appreciate it if someone 
would send in something on hand-pollen- 
izing. 


R. O. THomas, (Oregon) 


TO ERADICATE WILD SWEET POTATOES 

I would like to know what will eradicate 
wild Sweet Potatoes, as we have quite a 
few in a three-acre tract, and have been 
unable to get rid of them. 


R. J. BEUTLER, (Ohio). 
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TIME TO DIVIDE BABY’SBREATH 


Will some reader tell me from his own 
experience, when is the best time to divide 
and transplant the Bristol Fairy Baby’s- 
breath? 

Sretta Dorin, (Okla.) 


REMEDY FOR DAHLIA BORER -WANTED 


I am having quite a little trouble with 
my Dahlias. The Borers work up in the 
stem and I would like to know how to get 
rid of them. Any suggestions will be ap- 
preciated. Those who have had the same 
trouble with Stem Borers, and who have 
found anything that will dispose of them, 
will help me greatly if they will write this 
information to THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Geo E, ScHULLIAN, (IIl.) 


DELPHINIUMS TURN GREEN 


Can some reader tell me what is the 
reason why my Delphiniums turn green 
instead of blooming as they should? I had 
one plant do that last year, and several 
have done so this year. A florist to whom 
I referred the matter, did not know a 
remedy for the trouble. 

I had beautiful Delphiniums three years 
ago and now it seems that more of the 
blooms are turning green than those that 
bloom well. 


Mrs. GEorRGE BLAKEMAN, (Idaho.) 


BUGS DESTROY CLEMATIS AND ARALIA 


I have a Clematis and Aralia (Devil’s 
Walking Stick) which are eaten up en- 
tirely every Summer in spite of all sorts of 
sprays. The bugs are called a flying potato 
bug and they come over night in armies 
and destroy all these in a few days. Have 
sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture, Wilson 
Plant Spray, and Arsenate. Started spray- 
ing early in the Spring. 

Could some reader please advise me what 
to do? 

Mrs. F. R. YANceEy, (Mo.) 


GARDEN HYDRANGEA AND RHODODENDRON 
QUESTIONS 

Will someone who has had experience 
with the garden blue and pink Hydrangeas 
tell me what to do to secure blooms. Mine 
are green, large bushes, but have only a 
few blooms each year. I cut them back 
each Fall to two or three eyes, each stem, 
and after laying hay around the roots I 
place a basket or box over them in Winter. 
Is the trouble due to a wrong variety, or 
to too great care. I have used bone meal 
as a fertilizer. 

I would also like information as to why 
the Rhododendrons have turned a sickly 
yellowish-green. Last year I used a little 
Vigoro about them. We water frequently 
when very dry; they have partial shade; 
and are well mulched with hay and peat 
moss. Can I restore their color, or are 
they doomed? 

Mrs. W. T. A., (N. J.) 


LIATRIS, (KANSAS GAY FEATHER) WANTED 


A reader in Ohio wants to know where 
the Liatris or Kansas Gay Feather can be 
had, as he was unfortunate enough to lose 
his plants. If Liatris is on sale by nursery- 
men in the Middle West generally, he would 
be glad to know it. 

—(Eprror). 


YUCCA FROM SEED 


I have a wide strip of ground parallel 
with the road. It is very bare and gravelly 
and nothing grows there. I am very 
anxious to grow Yucca filamentosa from 
seed, and I have a large quantity of seed. 
Will some reader suggest the best way to 
start the seed, time of sowing, etc.? 


Nick Bonora, (N. J.) 
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ANSWERS 


LIST OF APPROVED PEONIES 


In reply to Vincent McAleer of Pennsyl- 
vania, for suggestions as to best Peonies: 

I suggest for consideration the following 
varieties based upon many years’ experience 
and a close observation of our commercial 
planting containing all the better varieties, 
viz: 

Kelway’s 


Cygne). 
yoy Edouard Doriat. 
Pride of Essez. 
Henry Avery. 
Le Jour. 
Elisa. ad 
E. C. Shaw (in preference to Pres. Wilson). 
Kelway’s Queen. 
Ama no sode. 
Mischief. 
Auguste Dessert. 
Mr. L. Van Leeuween. 
Philippe Rivoire. 
Cherry Hill. 


Vera. 

Ballilol. 

Many include Auguste Dessert with the 
reds. We grow it in very large quantity 
and the predominating color is pink—from 
a soft rose pink to a deep pink which could 
be called red. 

We assume your correspondent has 
varieties like Therese end Walter Faon. 
We would have liked to have included Isani 
Gidui and Rose Shaylor, Silvia Saunders 
and Onahama, in the respective lists but 
price forbids. All the varieties included 
can be purchased for $5 or less, as specified 
in the inquiry. The above four higher 
priced sorts could be added and the cost 
of the entire list not exceed $5 average. 

CLARENCE W. HUBBARD, (ILL.) 


Glorious (in preference to Le 


WHAT IS SOOT? 


Answering C. B. Balles, (Mass.) : 

Soot is as he describes it, composed of 
charcoal in carbon form. Salts of Ammonia 
what is now commercially called Agriculture 
Salts (produced at By-products Coke 
ovens) potash and soda. Oxide of Iron 
or (Commercial Sulphurates) produced as 
By-products and also other ingredients, but 
the soot as C. B. Balles inquires is the 
cleaning of chimneys in the old country 
and is through burning soft coal not peat. 
Any settlement in a flue after burning soft 
coal is soot. It was thought a great deal 
of by farmers over-there and they bought 
it by the ton off of what was known as the 
chimmey sweep. They would come around 
to the houses, sweep your chimney for 6 
pence or 12 cents in our money, and take 
whatever soot they got from their work, 
and sell it to the farmers for their wheat 
fields, but since the introduction of the 
By-product Coke Ovens there are the dif- 
ferent forms, separate now on the market. 
So it is more safer to use now than 30 
years ago in its unknown strength. 

FRANK Horst, (Ont.) 


ROSE GENTIAN 

Rose Gentian is botanically known as 
Gentiana amarella. Mrs. H. C. York, in 
April Flower Grower, inquires about the 
Rose Gentian and wants to know where to 
find it. I suggest she write to the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and ask where she can find seed 
of it, by its botanical name of Gentiana 
amarella. 

Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 


SUCCESS WITH TIGRIDIAS 

Answering Ralph E. Figert, (Ohio), re- 
garding Tigridias, July issue: 

I have had good success growing Tigridias 
in partial shade,—morning sun but no 
afternoon sun. Last year I put a few bulbs 
in where they would have sun the entire day 
but found that they wilted earlier in the 
day than those in the shade. Of course 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home plan No. 3-A-12 


A Home That Can Grow* 


By Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, of the United States, Inc. 


HOUGHTFUL mothers know many 
| tricks to let clothes out so they may 
fit growing girls and boys who shoot 
outward and upward. This house is de- 
signed for such extensions. As the family 
increases in size it may grow with them. 
Not all houses can be thus enlarged without 
involving great expense in rearranging 
stairs, hallways, doors, and windows, the 
plumbing and heating systems. 

Frequently a room or two tacked on 
after the house is built looks like an after- 
thought; spoils the appearance. But in this 
home the architects provided in both the 
plan and exterior of the original design for 
future enlargement. The extension can be 
made without interference with the original 
lay-out of the rooms and the construction of 
the house, and the appearance instead of 
being injured will, if anything, be improved. 

Construction: wood frame, exterior finish 
stucco or shingles, roof of shingles. The 
black lines show how this house can be 
built at first, without the two bedrooms at 
the rear. Even then it will be a complete 
house. The dotted lines show future exten- 
sions and how the rooms may be used. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau of the United States, Inc., con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
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and indorsed by the department of commerce, 
United States government. Inclose_ self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope for reply. 





Tigridia blossoms only last one day any- 
way. They can be planted as closely as 
six inches so I would say between tulips 
would be all right for them. My first 
blossoms had unusual colors but the second 
season they reverted back to the deep 
orange. Even so they were beautiful. 
EtruHet B. Swirzer, (N. Y.) 





GROWING MECONOPSIS BAILEYII 


In answer to inquiry of Mrs. Emma 
Schultz, (Neb.), Meconopsis Baileyii, July 
issue: 


The important item of treatment of this 
perennial, is shade;—all the time during 
seed germination and early growth. As 
it is a woods plant, found in mountain- 
ous parts of China, it would necessarily 
have to be grown under similar condi- 
tions of moisture, soil, and shade, when 
brought to civilized gardens. Soil, both 


Flower JYrowerw 


for seed germination and growth, com- 
posed of 3 parts leaf mold, 1 part loam, 
and small part of sand, and a thin mulch 
of peat moss about % inch after seeds are 
pressed into soil of flat, is good. I used 
small wood flats and placed them on north 
side of fence and covered with a burlap 
frame, exposed to rainfall when possible, 
planted them outside before April Ist, as 
snow and freezing help germination. 

I think most of the failures come from 
lack of shade and seed not fresh, as I have 
tried growing seed of this for four years 
with varying success. This year secured 
almost a hundred per cent germination from 
seed from Germany, but unfortunately, 
owing to a sudden drop in temperature, 
and a draught of cold air across the flat 
when plants were in seed leaf, I lost nearly 
all of them. This plant is not easy to grow 
and is not for the careless gardener. 

Howakp SKALES, (Ont.) 
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TROUBLE WITH MUMS 


Answering Mabel Roland (Texas) : 

The borer you refer to is a universal 
pest. His diet is confined to all large soft- 
wood stems. He feeds on Asters, Zinnias, 
Dahlias and Mums in my nursery. He is 
about %-inch long and is white. He starts 
work about June and July up here and has 
ruined my aster crop here for two seasons, 
but I am not expecting this result this 
year because I worked the soil loose last 
Fall and exposed the worm himself, who 
burrows into the soil for about a foot 
and hibernates there for the Winter. It 
will also aid in the destruction of any egg 
masses present. I am going to dust the 
soil with a formaldehyde dust this Spring 
before planting, and expect little or no 
damage this coming year. Destroy all dis- 
eased plants by burning. 

The brown spots noticed on the under 
side of the leaves are midge, a minute in- 
sect who sucks the sap from the cells in 
the leaves and the deflated cells turn 
brown when killed. The best medicine for 
this little unwelcome visitor is a generous 
dose of Black Leaf 40, a nicotine solution. 


LAWRENCE C. ExLitery, (N. H.) 


BEHAVIOR OF JERUSALEM CHERRY 

Answering P. L. Ricker, (D. C.), March 
issue: 

Jerusalem Cherry will turn yellow and 
the leaves drop off but if kept properly 
watered, the new leaves will grow as fast 
as the old ones drop off, unless diseased 
or covered with red spider. If all the 
leaves drop off, the plant will most likely 
die. I 


CALLA BEGONIA 


In the January number Helen E. Brown 
speaks of her Calla Begonia dropping its 
foliage. The Calla Begonia takes very little 
water and not much sunshine. An East 
window is a good growing place. 

MiILpRED W. JACKSON, (Conn.) 


RIBBON GRASS 

Benjamin Keech, (N. Y.) on page 84, 
Feb. issue, asks what has become of the 
white and green Ribbon Grass and desires 
its name. 

Its Botanical name is Phalaris Arundi- 
nacea variegata, or Variegated Ribbon 
Grass, also Gardener’s Garters. 

He answers his own question when men- 
tioning its spreading fault which tends to 
make any plant weedy, and sooner or later 
lands it in the discard heap. This seems 
to he the case with Ribbon Grass. 

Yet, I can recall the Peony bouquets of 
former years that were considered incom- 
plete without the added Ribbon Grass from 
our grandmothers’ gardens. To me, it 
seems in the same class with Asparagus 
for bouquets, just old-fashioned and com- 
monplace. 

Others too may have tired of it and quit 
growing it for something better. But now, 
the old-fashioned things are again becom- 
ing popular and Ribbon Grass, too, is not 
without merit when given a proper place 
and kept within bounds. It may be very 
attractive in the garden, say near the 
Lily Pool. It may also be used in an 
artistic manner in decorating, but not with 
a tight bunch of flowers. This is poor 
taste, as I recall seeing it thus overused, 
which spoiled my admiration for it. 

I know of a large patch of Ribbon Grass 
growing wild in low ground that must 
have spread from a clump tossed over the 
road from the home across, in fact saw 
a clump of it in their garden. When I 
first came across this solid stretch of Rib- 
bon Grass, waving in the breeze, I stood 
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in wonder and amazement, entranced by 
the unusual sight so lush and beautiful! 
I picked a large handful and noted the 
great variety in stripings of white and 
green; some blades were nearly all white. 
Here was enough to supply every Gar- 
dener with fancy Garters, and a whistle to 
the boys, for to place a part of the leaf 
between the thumbs, then with the mouth a 
sudden blow produces a surprise squawker, 
which was fun to do unawares. 

I find Henry Dreer, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
lists it at 25e each. 


ReENA BAvER, (Wis.) 


CARE OF CHRISTMAS CACTUS 

Answering Mrs. R. Deschauer, 
February issue: 

Be sure this plant has not soggy soil, 
but good drainage with light, rich sandy 
soil. Do not let jar stand in a container 
that will hold water. Repot in Spring (if 
it needs it). Put it out on the porch in 
Summer and see that it has plenty of 
water, but do not drown it; water lightly. 
A liquid fertilizer is fine; the best to use 
is chicken fertilizer. Pour boiling water 
over a small quantity and let stand till 
cool, drain off water and reduce with ad- 
ditional water until it becomes the color 
of strong tea. Apply this once a month 
and you will be surprised with results. 

It should be brought in the house in 
September, or before the cold rains and 
weather changes of Autumn. Water rather 
sparingly, until buds appear; then more 
freely. It is a warmth-loving plant. 

Cuttings are best taken from a bloom- 
ing plant. The Crab’s flower is slightly 
different, and while the Christmas has 
smooth wider leaves, the Crab’s leaves are 
narrower and have hairy projections on 
the outside edges. I recently saw a 
beauty with 72 blooms and buds. 


Betva Lockwoop 


(ii1.), 


TROUBLE WITH SNAPDRAGONS 


Answering Mrs. R. C. Nisbet. (Iowa): 
Have been growing Snapdragons for 
seven years and at one time had a little 
trouble with the spots you refer to, which 
is termed rust. Some people suggested 
a spray of nicotine solution. However, 
this did not seem to help, so decided that 
this disease was in the root and _ there- 
fore my work went to this point of at- 
tack, which proved successful. After I 
set out my plants and ther have rooted 
themselves, I take a can of fine tobacco 
dust, and dust well around the plant, 
scratch the soil loose and the rain does the 

rest. 
H. J. Hortenrer, (N. J.) 


LILY QUESTION 
Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 
Johnsoni is just a name for one variety 
of Amaryllis and they are all treated alike. 
I leave Amaryllis in the same pot for 
three or four years. Let gradually dry out, 
and rest in the Summer. Then water pro- 
fusely. Keep damp and it will soon bloom. 


Mrs. SAMUEL H. WALL, (Iowa) 


CULTURE OF PERUVIAN DAFFODILS 
Answering Mrs. E. E. C., (Nebraska) : 
Peruvian Daffodils (Ismene) are of 
easiest culture if an understanding of a 
few simple requirements are observed. The 
bulbs will not bloom until they have grown 
to be as large as a small grapefruit; 
usually the third season from an offset. 
The digging is also important, as the 
roots seem to be so deeply entrenched in 
the soil, as to require the aid of two per- 
sons in digging them, one on each side. 
Roots remain alive all Winter, and are 
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needed for a start next Spring. Do not 
cut the tops off even if Jack Frost has 
blackened them. I tie as many as I can 
handle in a slip noose, and hang near the 
furnace for the Winter. 

In the warm Spring May days, I remove 
the dried tops, plant some in good soil well 
enriched, leaving the roots on. Keeping the 
rest in a cool cellar, and planting every 
ten days or so, a long season of bloom may 
be enjoyed. 

Peruvian Daffodils came originally from 
Brazil, or the tropics, and are _ tender. 
Therefore store in a warm place. They 
are very hard to dig, but so beautiful they 
are well worth all the care they need. I 
have never found them a_ winter-forcing 
bulb. 

Mrs. Wm. T. AMEs, (N. J.) 


RHODODENDRONS IN KANSAS 


Answer to Mrs. Bess E. Falk, Kans., 
June FLOWER GROWER: 

Whether Rhododendrons can be grown in 
all parts of Kansas or not, I cannot say, for 
conditions differ widely. However, they 
can be grown successfully in the eastern 
part of the state. I have in mind a plant 
that is at least twenty years old. In May, 
this year it was a perfect mass of rosy 
blossoms. (Of course you know the soil 
should be acid.) This shrub is planted on 
the north side of a _ three-story brick 
dwelling house. Furthermore, it is in the 
northeast angle of a small portico, so that 
whatever snow we have, drifts around the 
shrub, sometimes covering it, and lingering 
in this spot long after the snow has melted 
in exposed places. 

I think the secret of growing tender or 
early-blooming shrubs is to keep them 
dormant in the Spring until after freezing 
weather. If they are planted on the south 
of buildings, or even in the open, warm 
weather in February starts them growing, 
so that the late freeze that we always have 
in March or April, is almost sure to kill 
the early buds, or destroy the shrub. 

Then too, a north planting protects the 
plant from the heat and dry winds of late 
Summer. 

The Rhododendron I mention was given 
winter protection the first few years as for 
Roses; i. e., hilling up, and this earth has 
never been entirely removed., 

Ciara A. BEACH, (Kan.) 


GLADS DO NOT BLOOM WELL 

Answering R. Crosbie, (Colo.) : 

I have grown Glads by the thousands for 
years and have had many varieties. 

I noticed each year as I dug them an in- 
creasing number that had not blossomed. 
On examination I found the leaves more 
numerous and somewhat longer and 
narrower. The bulbs were high and healthy- 
looking, but on dissecting the plant no sign 
of a blossom bud could be found. I picked 
out about a dozen and labeled them and 
stored as usual for Winter; the others were 
given a ride to the dump. The next 
Spring the labeled ones were planted and 
watched carefully with the same result, 
luxurious foliage, large bulbs, but no bloom 
or sign of a bud, but about three dozen 
bulbs instead of one dozen, so I decided it 
was’ a case of senile debility, if that term 
may be applied to plants as well as people; 
and why not? a 2. wD 


GOVERNMENT BULLETIN ON GUPPIES 


Several readers asked for information on 
Guppies. I have secured a very informative 
bulletin on Guppies from Washington, D. C., 
Department of Fisheries, which gives full 
information, and about all that anyone 
could wish. It only covers this one species 
and I believe it can be had for the asking. 

Frora A. STAPLes, (IIl.) 
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BEHAVIOR OF DAHLIA TUBERS 
Answering Mrs. Callie Cawthon, May 
issue: 

Dahlia tubers should always have the 
lower end cut off before planting so that 
they will rot. The tuber is of value only 
in giving the new plant a start. After that, 
it is a hindrance, as it may contain so 
much food that the plant will refuse to grow 
new roots. That is what happened to your 
Dahlias. 

If planted again, this “mother tuber” 
will give inferior growth and bloom. 

As to leaving Dahlias in the ground, this 
is all right where the temperature of the 
earth does not drop below 40 degrees. But 
for good flowers, the roots must be divided. 
I am certain that your friend would find 
her blooms much more perfect, if not larger, 
if she dug up the matted mass of tubers 
in Spring, and gave away the surplus to 
neighbors. 

R. M. CAretron, (IIl.) 


BUTTERFLY BUSH 

In answer to Mrs. Wm. L. 
(Mass. ) : 

I usually gather them the latter part of 
September. Gather slips nearest the base 
of bush, five or six inches in length. Use 
ordinary garden soil, placing four to six 
slips in a salmon can or four-inch flower 
pot. Keep in a good light window. 

Water thoroughly ;—keep good and moist 
for six weeks;—then let soil become bone 
dry. Water thoroughly, and again let it 
become dry. Repeat until they begin to 
grow, then always keep the soil moist. 
These slips stay in a dormant stage for some 
time and start to grow quite suddenly. 

In Spring set in a nursery row a foot 
apart and the following Spring plant. in 
their permanent place. 


Mrs. T. E. Garrison, (Mo.) 


Martin, 


“MUSK FLOWER” 


Answering Mrs. Perry Amos, (Ind.), May 
issue: 

I believe the plant referred to is Malva 
moschata, of the Mallow family. The basal 
leaves are roundish; flowers may be white 
or sometimes pink. It grows from one to 
two feet high and has an odor of musk. 
Mrs. Amos will find it listed in different 
catalogues under Malva moschata, the 
white-flowered form also. It will bloom the 
first year from seed, if sown early. 





Ivy J. Nerr, (Ind.) 
HOYA OR WAX PLANT 
Mrs. Maude Crook, ( Alta.) : 
You will find Wax Plants listed by 
some seedsmen, but not the seed. I have 


had no experience with the seed, but have 
one growing from a small slip and find 
them very easily grown in this manner. 
They are indeed very beautiful for pot 
or hanging basket, also for- outdoor cul- 
ture in rock gardens and as borders for 
pools. 
RutH JaAcosgs, (Ind.) 


ANNUAL FLOWERS FOR PARTIAL SHADE 

Answering M. T. James, (N. J.): 

Some annual flowers for partial shade 
are: 

Pansy, Forget-me-not, Rudbeckia, Phlox, 
Anthemis, Feverfew, Sweet Rocket, and 
Castor bean. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


FORSYTHIA AND LILAC FAIL TO BLOOM 

Answering Oral Landon, (Mich.): 

Is it too cold in Michigan? I have read 
that outside the “peach belt” Forsythias 
lose their buds in cold Winters. If other 
people can raise Forsythias where she 
lives in Michigan my advice would be dig 
out that.plant and buy a new one. I 
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prefer the Intermedia variety. I have two 
planted where I can’t help seeing them 
from a window where I have to spend a 
lot of time. They bloom when it is too 
early to enjoy flowers out doors. 

I have a row of yellow Crocus on the 
ground between the two Forsythias, and 
some years they bloom together and the 
effect is wonderful. 

The Intermedia bush is very beautiful. 
The Suspensa variety has prettier flowers 
but it is an ugly awkward plant and the 
blossoms are not “bells.” The petals are 
twisted and curled and very waxy and 
beautiful, but the bush is downright ugly. 

The Intermedia is a delight every day 
of the year. To my notion the Viridissima 
variety is hideous. The upright variety 
is pretty, but it is a large bush. 

The Intermedia is especially beautiful 
(from the window) as the flowers fade, 
and as the leaves come the bush changes 
from gold to emerald. This stage lasts a 
week. The gold stage lasts three weeks 
and the bush is lovely all Summer and 
pretty in Winter. 

The white Lilae will 
when it gets old enough. 


M. H. B., (Wash.) 
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WANTS TO GROW STOCKS 
Answering Mrs. R. P. Harry, (8S. C.): 
I live in N. Dakota and will give my 

experience in growing Stocks. There are 
several kinds, some are very early, but 
their season is rather short. The Imperial 
Stocks are the loveliest, although hardest 
to grow. 

I start my Stocks in the house about 
four days before full moon, in the sign of 
Cancer, (this is a watery, fruitful sign in 
which all plants germinate quickly). As 
soon as they have four leaves, I transplant 
them into a new box, each plant one-inch 
apart. I leave them there until it is safe 
to transplant them into a coldframe out- 
doors. 

I leave them there until it is time to 
set them out in the garden. Plant in full 
sun, in rich soil (heavy loam is best) and 
you will have flowers all Summer. 

“ They are biannuals in a mild climate, 
but cannot be wintered in this climate. I 
leave the center to blossom and cut the 
side shoots for bouquets. I count this as 


CHV ao >eow Anemou>.3ow 


(From the New York State Collegé of Agriculture) 
The Stately Lupines Add Charm to the Garden 


one of my best flowers in my garden. 

Owing to the dry condition here this 
year, there are a few plants that are just 
coming in bud. These I have dug up and 
have planted in a big box. 

At first they looked sick but are coming 
nicely now. I keep them on the porch 
ag they stand quite cold weather in the 
Fall, and later shall put them in the base- 
ment and I intend to set them out early in 
the Spring for early blooming. 


Mrs. JAMES M. Puitiips, (N. Dak.) 


CARE OF SANSEVIERIA 


Answering Mrs. Ellen M. Trent, (N. C.) : 
Sanseveria Laurenti must be propagated 
by root divisions, as it does not come true 
from cuttings. Moreover, the latter are 

very slow to start. 
GEORGE W. Wooprurr, (lowa) 


CARE OF WATER LILY BULBS IN WINTER 


Answering Mrs. L. Woodworth, (Colo.) : 

We plant 30 of our Water Lilies in boxes, 
growing them in a fountain pool. We re- 
move boxes in October, dumping plants out 
of boxes. Break plants apart. Dip plants 
in puddle of clay and wrap in newspaper. 
Place soil on floor of cellar. Store plants 
on soil with crown up. We water plants 
so they do not become dry. Start to water 
plants with warm water in February and 
leaves and buds are generally started when 
we plant in April. 


RALPH CHARLTON, JR., (Ohio) 


GLADIOLUS FAIL TO MAKE TOP GROWTH 

Answering G. M. (Ill.), in 
August issue: 

Yes, it is possible for Gladiolus to form 
a new bulb without growing a stalk, and 
they will do it even though not in the 
ground. I speak from experience, for in 
the Spring of 1930, I overlooked a box of 
bulbs when planting, and when I looked 
them over in the Fall, many of them had 
grown new bulbs, using up most of the 
old. I planted these bulbs in the Spring 
of 1931 and they grew, but can’t say what 
they would have amounted to in blooming, 
for a very hot, dry Summer kept all of 
my Glads from blooming. 


Mrs. H. F. Stewart, ( Kans.) 
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SEABROOK 
GLADIOLUS 


Over 300 varieties, not including our trial 
garden of hundreds of new seedlings, of 
those better grown gladiolus bulbs at very 
attractive prices. 


Write for our Retail Catalog and Whole- 
sale List. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 








LOUISIANA 


Irises. These wonderful new Irises, described in 
September Flower Grower, are easily grown. Now is 
the best time to plant them; Bearded Iris may also 
still be planted. Send for our free 48 page illus- 
trated. catalog, listing all kinds of Iris. 


ROYAL IRIS GARDENS 
J. C. Nicholls, Jr. Camillus, N. Y. 








A. P. BONVALLET 
& CO. 


Growers of fine gladioli 
for the cut flower and seed 


house trade. 


WICHERT, ILLINOIS 











Extraordinary Offer! 





Special Mixture made up 
the ordinary field-grown mixture usually 


Choicest, first-size bulbs, *350 
especially for us from ten 
sold. 


sure to bloom. Schling’s 
of the finest named varieties—not at all 
A $7.00 value for only $3.50 





Also these Virginia grown 


NARCISSUS and 
DAFFODILS 


Our Old Dominion collection in choicest 
mixture of airy and medium trumpets, 
short cupped, and lovely poet’s varieties. 
All first quality native bulbs, fully accli- 
matized—a collection that makes friends 
wherever it is planted. 


100 for only $5.50 
$50 for 1000 


Schling’s Bulbs 


Seedsmen, Inc. 


619 Madison Ave., 
New York City 
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MILDEW ON ZINNIAS 


Answering R. L. Morgan, (IIl.) 

The mildew you refer to can be con- 
trolled by applying Bordeaux mixture as a 
dust in early morning when the plants are 
wet with dew. It will prove effective. A 
dust named “Pomo-Green” will also re- 
lieve you of this unwelcome visitor. It is 
especially beneficial for controlling mildews 
and Black Spot on Roses, and will help 
your Zinnias. 


LAWRENCE E. Ettery, (N. H.) 


TWO DIFFERENT MARICAS? 

Answering E. 8. T., April issue: 

Marica gracilis. Leaves about an inch 
wide and twelve to eighteen inches long. 
Flowers about two inches across; the outer 
petals white, marked with yellow or brown. 
Inside petals very small, blue. 

Longifolia. Leaves somewhat longer than 
gracilis, and about the same width. Flow- 
ers about two inches across, yellow, striped 
with brown. This one has no blue petals. 

Northiana. Leaves about two inches wide 
and two feet long. Large flowers, some- 
times four inches across. Outside petals 
white, shaded or striped at base, inside 
petals violet, shaded or striped at base. 

Of the three varieties, Northiana is by 
far the prettier, and is the one most com- 
monly grown. Gracilis is more dainty, and 
is quite charming. I have never seen 
longifolia, but its description is not inter- 
esting. 

R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 


FORGET-ME-NOTS 


Answering Mrs. Martin  Patersen, 
(N. Dak.) : 
Climatic conditions would be different 


from New York State, but Henry A. Dreer, 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. has 
a Garden Book, in which will be found all 
she requires. Sent free. 

Myosotis alpestris, Royal Blue, 4 ounce 
50c, Package 1l5c. I sowed this sort, 
(package) about four years ago, and I 
now have plenty of plants self sown. 


Myosotis robusta grandiflora, is simply 
grand, as its name implies. 

Myosotis, mixed for the white. 

My Palustris (semperflorens, marsh- 


loving Forget-Me-Not), perpetual-flowering ; 
all low-growing. 

Cynoglossum Amabile, Chinese Forget- 
Me-Not, two feet in height. Some consider 
Anchusa Italica lissadell, a good substitute 
for Myosotis, growing five feet tall, and 
perennial. 

Here is another Forget-Me-Not-like 
flower; Omphalodes verna. 


Frep C. Weavers, (N. Y.) 


MINIATURE DAFFODILS 


I am not sure what you mean by “Minia- 
ture Daffodils,” The old-trumpet Nar- 
cissus “Spurius” is grown by the acre a 
few miles from here. Every farm has five 
or six acres, and they ship the blossoms in 
the Spring. At this date, in this unusual 
year, the fields are becoming yellow. I 
think they have a distinct place in the 
garden as they come before any other 
Narcissus. 


JosEPH ScHMIDT, ( Va.) 














Peonies Pay Fine Profits 


From both Flowers and Roots. Our 21st An- 
nual Catalog tells you how. We grow only 
the Best of the Old and New Varieties, and 
offer them to you at Attractive Prices. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY, 
Berlin, Maryland 
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ROSES 


12 New Ever Bloomers 





$9.00 value for $2.95 
Pres, Hoover Dame Edith Helen 
Talisman Feu Joseph Looymans 


Mrs. E. P. Thom 


Etoile de Hollande 
Claudius Pernet 


Mrs. Lovell Swisher 
Nickerson Miss Rowena Thom 

Bisaeal McGredy Edith Nellie Perkins 
(One each or select 12 as you want them.) 
These 12 New, Two-Year, Budded Roses; the 
pick of more than 100 varieties from our grow- 
ing fields of more than 400,000 plants sent post- 
paid to you for only $2.95; a regular $9.00 value. 
Send order with remittance now; shipment any 
time between Oct. 15th and May 15th. 


WAXAHACHIE NURSERY CO. 
Waxahachie, (Est. 1898) Texas 








NEW AND RARE GLADIOLUS 


On account of other duties, that will occupy 
most of my time, | am closing out my stock, 
of the world’s finest varieties. Here is a 
chance to make up your own collection, at 
half price. Write for List. 


FADOR KERNINE, Route 2, Shelby, Nebr. 


Washington Bulbs 


EARLY ORDERING SECURES TOP 
QUALITY AT LOWER PRICES 


For advertising purposes we offer the follow- 
ing Garden Collection of superior Fall Bulbs: 


12 Red Hyacinths 12 Darwin Tulips 
12 Blue Hyacinths 12 Parrot Tulips 
12 White — 12 Blue Crocus 
12 Early Tuli 12 White Crocus 
12 Double Tuli 12 Striped Crocus 
12 Cottage Tuli a 12 Yellow Crocus 


total 144 bulbs prepaid for $2.25. Half of 
this collection, 72 bulbs, prepaid $1.25. 


WASHINGTON BULB CO. 


Sumner, Wash. 


The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the fi 
to a better appreciation of the Gladiolus. it on 
their history, culture, and many useful facts, also an 
attempt to describe only those varieties of proved merit 
for the home garden. FREE. 


THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 


























SUMMER 


CACTU PRICES 


10 Miniature Cacti Pogosie $1.00; 20 Assorted bloom- 
ing size Postpaid $2.50 assorted plants with Mexi- 
can bowl to plant them - Postpaid $1.00. 25 Cacti 
suitable for Rockery or Window Display $5.00 Express 
Collect. Package 3 Resurrection Plants and Catalog 


25¢ Postpaid. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 
Sta. A, Box 95 El Paso, Tex. 








PLAN NOW FOR YOUR 
1933 GARDEN 


Now that the active gardening 
season is over, all true gardeners 
will begin to plan for the next 
season. Those who appreciate 
sound, practical advice will turn 
to the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 
help. Egbert Hans begins a series 
of four fine articles on ““Gardening 
to Create Pictures” in October. 
Get this issue and five others for 
$1.00. Single copies 25c each. 


GARDENERS’ 
522-B Fifth Ave. 


CHRONICLE 
New York City 
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IDENTITY OF CACTUS 

In reply to Mrs. Roxie Grant, (N. H.), 
August issue: 

The description of your Cactus agrees 
with one that I have grown and flowered. 
The old name was Epiplayllum Gaetneri, 
but the generic name Epiphyllum was trans- 
ferred by Britten and Rose in their mono- 
graph on Cactaceae to the genus formally 
known as phyllocactus. The new nomen- 
clature of B. & R. has been accepted as 
official by the National Cactus a Succulent 
Society of America, so your plant is now 
Schlumbergera Gaertneri. 

There are two other Schlumbergeras that 
flower in the Spring——Makoyanum and S. 
Russellianum. The old Lobster or Christ- 
mas Cactus, becomes Zygocactus Truncatus. 

S. Gaetneri makes a very fine plant when 
grafted on some of the stout-growing 
cereisom for a stalk. 

I. G. N., (Mass. ) 


ZINNIA TROUBLES 

Answering Mrs. Edith A. Proudfit, 
( Wash.) : 

I too, have a good-sized bed, and have 
been bothered by a ‘mysterious’ disease that 
that I am unable to account for. Up until 
the plants commenced budding and bloom- 
ing, the plants were very robust; but since 
then have been attacked by a _ peculiar 
malady. I find plants badly wilted, and in 
nearly every instance examination of the 
plant will not disclose a thing wrong, either 
as to leaf, stem or root. Sometimes I have 
found the stem girdled by some eating in- 
sect just below ground surface. Watering 
seems to revive them for several days, 
when they wilt again, and are beyond help. 


Flow-ew JYrowerw 


This would appear that they have suffered 
for water, but such is not the case, as I am 
situated so that I can water as often as I 
wish and they have plenty. I kept them 
well cultivated until they became so robust 
in growth it made it impossible to wield the 
hoe among their spreading branches. 

I wonder if there is a “wilt” peculiar to 
Zinnias? 

At first I thought it was wire-worms as 
I found two of these pests around a Zinnia 
stalk in another part of the yard, but in 
this certain bed I have never found any- 
thing to indicate wire-worms. When I pull 
up these stricken plants the stalk and roots 
appear stout and healthy, so it isn’t stem 
rot. . 

Anyone else who has had like experience 
and has found the cause and cure will 
bestow a great favor for which I will be 
more than thankful by printing same in 
these columns. Thank you. 


E. M. Howe tt, (Wash.) 


REMEDY FOR ANTS WANTED 


Answering Dorothy W. Crowell, (N. Y.), 
July issue: 


Frequent watering and cultivation will 
tend to drive ants from the garden. There 
is an insecticide on the market,-the active 
principle of which is Pyrethrum, or insect 
flowers, which has the valuable property 
of being deadly to nearly all insects. It is 
recommended for ants, as well as Japanese 
Beetles, and a host of other insects. Per- 
haps the spraying of the plants and soil 
around them, especially after the ants were 
stirred up would be effective. 


E. M. H., (Wash.) 








Autumn 
Planting 


choicest nursery products.” 
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Unusually Big Bargain 


We have to remove two blocks of fine 
flowering shrubs, in 20 kinds. These shrubs 
are from 1% to 2% ft. high, young, vigor- 
ous, and healthy, government inspected. 
To save us the expense of replanting them 
we will make these up in well-assorted col- 
lections with each plant labelled with the 
correct name. No cheap hedge plants or 
barbery in these collections, but each plant 
a real flowering shrub. 


© See SD acc ccc ccens $0.50 
Sy Ge Oe Oe Be sc cccsctaes $1.00 
35 shrubs in 12 kinds............ 2.50 
50 shrubs im 15 kinds............$3.25 
100 shrubs in 20 kinds............ $5.00 


Chinese Fiowering Crabapples, grafted, 3-4 ft., 5 
years old, red and pink, $0.60 each; 2 for $1.00; 
$3.50 per 10. 

Summer Lilac or Buddleya, 3-4 ft., 2 for $0.50; 

L . bard Pop! 3-4 6 
ombardi Poplars, 3-4 ft., for $0.50; 15 fo -00; 
50 for $2.50. . ‘ome 

Rock Plants—All hardy, field grown, labelled true to 
name. Collection of 8 plants in 5 kinds, $0.50; 
20 plants in 8 kinds $1.00; 50 plants in 10 kinds 
$2.25; 0 plants in 15 kinds $3.50. 

Perennials—Al] hardy, field grown, labelled true to 
eome. Rw = uu Py in 5 kinds $0.50; 
25 plants in inds -00; 60 plants in 10 ki 
$2.00; 100 plants in 12 kinds $2.80. — 

As long as supply lasts. Order now. 


ROSEBUD NURSERIES 
R. R. No. 1. Chicago Heights, Illinois 








Better Blooming Bulbs 
Hezenuinc’s cLapioLuS 
CORN BELT GROWN INC. 


$8.88 Special Bulblet Set 


' No. 888 

Value $15.75 
All true to name. All Prepaid 
1 bulblet Amador (vivid red)................ $0.25 
1 bulblet Blue Admiral (tall blue)........... ' 
1 bulblet Enrica Morini (rich orange)........ °50 
1 bulblet Frilled Champion (ruffled scarlet)... 1.00 


1 bulblet Pelegrina (dark blue) 


4 bulblets Picardy (outstanding salmon).. 

1 bulblet Shubert (rich yellow scarlet blotch) . oo 

2 bulblets Solveig (Peerless white)........... Y 

2 bulblets Wasaga (glowing apricot)............. 2.00 
MUG db wmbunnceddakeesbacbdsducushesciuas $15.75 


Send check or P. O. order for $8.88 and 

~~ - eye Only ne of - ap... 
erful sets wi so at this price. 

or regret later. Cordially, J. H. ” a ae 


EASTON, ILL., U. S. A. 








HARVEY’S $1.00 SPECIALS 
in Fancy Holland Bulbs 





30 Assorted Giant Darwin Tulips............. d 

12 Large Size Hyacinths....... - n2eedeeeeseee #100 
45 Crocus, assorted COlOMS...........seceseeees 1.00. 
18 Narcissus or Daffodils, assorted............ 1.00 
Combination of the O06Pcccccccccccccccccccece $3.50 
By mail post paid. Order Now! Deseriptive cireular on request 
Harvey Seed Co., Inc. Buffalo, N. Y. 











Reduced 


Prices 


New Roses and rare Roses, originated in America, in England, in France, and 
in Australia, are now grown in large quantities by the producers of the “world’s 








Prices on these two-year-old, field-grown Roses 
have been greatly reduced. 








be shipped express or freight prepaid. 


not received a copy. 


Old-fashioned Roses. A special booklet of 
the Roses seen omg | ago in grandmother’s 
garden is available for those who are _inter- 
— in the Old Moss, Provence or French 
i oses. 





These low prices are for fresh-dug plants, ready after October 20th, and will 


A Special Fall Folder featuring Roses, Hardy Plants, Rock-gartlen plants and 
similar planting material will be mailed on request. Write for it if you have 


Evergreens, Hardy Azaleas, Rhododendrons. 
An interesting surprise in reduced prices is 
in store for those who admire these valu- 
able plants. Ask for our catalog showing 
discount. 


| Please mention Frowrr Grower when asking for catalogues 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, New Jersey 


Dollar Bulblet Specials 


2 Dr. Durr, 2 Erica Morini, 1 Ki Arthur, 1 
Rosemarie Pfitzer, 1 Pelegrina, 6 Picardy, 10 Wur- 
tembergia, 20 Wolfgang Von Goethe, 16 Salbach’s 
Orchid, 18 Red Phipps, 5 Moorish King, 8 Pirate. 
Each Item $1.00, 6 Items for $5.00, All 12 $10.00 
with one small Picardy Gratis. Fall Price List of 
200 choice varieties for a postal. 


ERWIN SCHRODER GARDENS, Bettendorf, ltowa 








The all weather plant marker 


the most popular marker today. Will with- 
stand all weather conditions. Easy to use. 
Write for illustrated and descriptive cir- 


cular. 
CARSON R. STEWART 
Burg Hill Ohio 














ARE YOU A SUBSCRIBER? 


FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a 
subscriber. | enclose $2.00 for 
one year. 
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“‘The Big Ones Got Away” 








Snapshot cf some of my J. Van Tets Glads, 
taken after the first and largest had been cut. 


Nothing small about these. Note the tall spikes, 
large blooms, many open, sturdy healthy growth. 
“Not a thrip in a car load.” 


Look up my Dollar Glad Sale ad in 
September Flower Grower. Orders filled 
very liberally. 

Write for my fall catalogue listing Glads 
at “Digging Time Prices."” Many new 
varieties. Clean healthy stock. 


SP: [ONG Boulder, Colorado 


2 YR. FIELD GROWN 
ROSES 
Write For Illustrated Catalog 


DIXIE ROSE NURSERY 
Tyler — Box 107G 








— Texas. 

















32 Giant Darwin Tulips, all colors.. sy - 

13 Mammoth Hyacinths, choice clrs. 
+15 Favorite Daffodils (Narcissus). . 

40 Colorful Crocuses, all shades.. 1! ‘ior 
All Four, 100 Bulbs, for $3.50! A*) > f 
To get acquainted! Finest bulbs, ‘ j 
to plant this fall. er Now— | 

We Mail Postpaid. (Bulb Bock 
Write today for Vicks helpful This = 


Fall Bulb Book ree — lowest a x FREE 


) prices ever offered. 
JAMES VICK Pleasant St., Rochester, N. Y. 






CKS $1 Specials: Wd 





PLANT THIS FALL 


OR YOU’LL BE SORRY NEXT SPRING 


One each 18 field-grown Hardy Rock Garden 
Plants $3.00. 10 kinds Hardy Cactus $3.00 
postpaid. Unusual booklet free. 


Strecker’s 508 St. Paul, Rochester, N. Y. 














ROSES: In a few years nine-tenths of them will be 
planted in late fall for quicker results—says a leading 
expert. If interested in Fall Planting of Roses, write 
to Bulletin Guild, 917 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York, for information. 








DELPHINIUM 


Plant delphinium this fall. Nice 
strong plants from a very fine strain 
$3.00 a dozen prepaid. Especially 
nice selected ones chosen for extra 
nice colors $5.00 a dozen. 


If you want to keep thoroughly up 
to date in gladiolus send for my 
catalog. 


Champlain View Gardens 


Elmer E. Gove 
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CARE OF POTTED HYDRANGEA 
Answering Herbert G. Olson, (Mass.) : 


Thump the Hydrangea out of the pot; 
cut back the top to within three inches of 
the ground. Remove the soil from the 
roots, and repot in well-mixed rich soil. 
It will grow nicely now, if not already in 
too weak a condition. 

After blooming, Hydrangeas 
stored in a cool dry 
months. Do not water. 

Then cut the plants back about three- 


should be 
place for several 


quarters; repot in rich moist soil. It may 
stay in storage until the buds start. Then 


give the plant full sunlight and water care- 


fully until growth is well started. Hyd- 
rangeas must have lots of water when 
blooming. 


H. D. HEMENwaAy, ( Mass.) 


WORM EATS DAHLIA BLOOM 

Answering R, C. Watley, (N. J.), in 
January issue: 

I had a similar experience two years ago. 
Cannot name the worm, but tried an ex- 
periment of my own which worked charm. 
ingly in banishing him as well as other 


insects which feed on the petals—even the 


common grasshopper. 
Make the following spray solution: 
Thoroughly dissolve one _ tablespoonful 
of fish oil soap in a gallon of water, to 
which add one tablespoonful of Black Leaf 
40. Add two gallons of water. 


Spray the buds just when they are be- 
ginning to open—not more than one- quarter 
inch open—forcing the solution between 
the points of the petals until thoroughly 
wet, which requires only an instant with 
a pressure sprayer. A later spraying may 
not offset the work of the intruder until 
some damage has been done. 

Be sure the sprayer is thoroughly clean 
and use only clean pure water, otherwise 
the blooms may be spotted. The materials 
making up the solution will not spot the 
blooms. 

H. E. 


GEORGE, (Ohio) 


TIGRIDIA QUESTION 

Answering Ralph E. Figert, 
August issue: 

Have grown some very fine Tigridias. 
They need quite a bit of sun, say three- 
fourths of the day at least. I would not 
plant them among Tulips for they have to 
be planted in the Spring and taken up in 
the Fall, and this would no doubt harm- 
fully disturb the Tulips. I have planted 
them successfully in close clusters and far 
apart. Can’t say I saw much difference. 
Be sure and do not remove the hardened 
part of the bulb from the bulb in the Fall 
when taking them up, for then the bulbs 
invariably wither. 

FRANCES M. 


(Ohio), 


Hanwun, (Colo.) 
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By PETERSON 


A prize-winning strain 
for 30 years. Strong, 
wholesome one, two and 
three - year undivided 
roots—bloom first season. Help- 
ful catalog gladly sent on re- 
quest East of Rocky mountains. 


GEO. H. PETERSON, 
35 Paramus ~Rd., Fair Lawn, N. P 














ORIENTAL POPPIES 
WUNDERKIND 


Deep Pink, Carmine, Rose. 
New and Lovel y. $1.00 each. 
(Add 10 cents for postage.) 
Poppy Leaflet Olive Belches 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 











WATKIN SAMUEL’S 
“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 
New Seed $5.00 per packet 
Special Novelties $10.00 per packet 
KING’S MILLS HOUSE 


Wrexham, England 








“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Therefore, I offer much, and ask but little. 


PEONIES — IRIS 
DELPHINIUMS 
PHLOX 


12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies $5.00 
12 Iris, 12 Phlox, 8 Peonies $5.00 
Now, here is where you get MUCH MORE 
than you pay for! 


100 Iris, at least 27 CHOICE NAMED varie- 
ties (not labeled) $5.00. 


If labeled these sell for 25 to 76 cts. each. 
Delphinium seed from selected blooms, large 
pkt. 50 cts. 

GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Special French, Coral- 
pink Beacon, Cherry-red 


HARDY 
PHLOX | 252°tkeu, postpsia 


Ten other varieties of Phlox. All beautiful shades 
Large assortment-——Perennials, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Hardy plants of all kinds. Catalog FREE. 
Established in 1875. 


WEST HILL NURSERIES Box 2 Fredonia, N. Y. 








6 Everblooming Roses $2 


1 Miss Rowena Thom (Rose Pink); 1 Talisman 
(Scarlet, orange, yellow); 1 Edel (Large White); 1 
Ville de Paris (Yellow); 1 Etoile de Hollande (Dark 
Red); 1 Dame Edith Helen or Los Angeies. 

These are exceptionally fine, two year old, budded, 
field-grown plants, and will not disappoint you. 











How to Grow Delphinium 


Complete information on how we 
grow this well loved perennial. 
Including a satisfactory method 
of controlling the dreaded blight 
Grow beautiful Delphinium next 
year by planting them this fall 
our way. 


1 will send this little 


FREE 


pamphlet 


with all orders for our 1932 Del 
phinium collection of hardy one 
year old plants. The collection 
is made up from the best varie- 
ties including 4 Belladonna, light 
blue; 4 Bellamosum, dark blue; 
4 Wrexham Hollyhock hybrids, 
mixed; and 4° Blackmore & 
Langdon hybrids, mixed. 16 
plants in all for $2.00. Varie- 
ties labeled. 








Write for our list of perennial 
bargains. 


THE HARDY PLANT NURSERY 














Box 45 Burlington, Vermont OHIO ROSE GARDENS Perennial growers, Delphinium specialist 
500 North State St. Painesville, Ohio Lyons, Kansas 
AGS “Flow-ew Hrowew November, 1982 








